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What’s behind the 
fertilizers you buy? 


The rule for getting the most for your fer- 
tilizer money is simple and sensible: Buy the 
goods backed by the widest experience, the 
greatest manufacturing facilities, the best ma- 
terials the world’s markets can offer. 


AAC Quality Fertilizers measure up to this 
rule in every respect. Behind them are the dis- 
coveries, not of one man, but of a whole group 
of the foremost authorities in the history of the 


fertilizer industry. 


Bradley, Bowker, Stockbridge, Liebig, Coe, 
Wheeler, Lister, Crocker, Detrick, Zell, Hess 
—think what these pioneers have contributed 
to the world’s knowledge of plant foods, soil 
fertility, crop requirements! 


All are names that have helped to build A A C. 
‘All the vast experience they represent is at the 
command of those who today make fertilizers 
bearing the A A C brand—or the brand of any 
of the subsidiaries in this great organization. 


Why take chances when with A AC 
Fertilizers you know you are right? 


An important part of Sb eas is its Agricultural Service 


Bureau, conducted by Dr. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Wheeler, formerly Director R. I. 


This Bureau carries on practical 


experimental work in all sections of the country, to determine just 
what fertilizers are best adapted to each crop and locality. W E 
to this Bureau, in care of the office nearest you, for suggestions 
on your particular crop problems. No charge or obligation. 

WRITE for free booklet “How to Get the Most Out of Fertilizers.” 
WRITE for the A A C agency if we have no dealer near you, 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO, 


Address nearest office 


Atlanta 
Charleston, 5. C. 
New Y. 
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DOUBLE A*~ QUALITY 


FERTILIZERS 








Famous Wherever Uved 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help of any kind, 











Our New Heater increases capacity from 3to40% by ‘using 
waste heat Write for Catalog, state pumber of trees you tap. 
Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N.Y. 





Apple—TREES— Peach 


4 2,500 acres, 4,000,000 apple, 3,000,000 peach 
250,000 pear, 100,000 cherry trees. “<a 4 
Thousands of other fruit 
trees, plants, evergreens, or- 








; namentals. Greatly reduced 
nse. 3) years’ experience. rite today 
‘or free Fruit Guide and price list. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, Boxgg Berlin, Md. 
The fargest growers of fruit trees in the werld. 


CLOVER 7 <a ‘ 
Buy now before advance. 
So rie Bes 
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Lyman's Genuine 
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nae. A. B, LYMAN, Introd of Grimm Alfalfa, 
547 W.ter Street a Excelsior, Minnesota 


WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 


Has special crusher attachment 

which first breaks the ears of 

ceiceenee nares 

nto . 

Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 
Send for Catalog ¢ 

WILSON BROS., Boz.t} Easton, Pa, 
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Activities of Fruit 


Fruit and Crops 


Men and Farmers 











Pruning Farm Orchards 


R. B. CRUICKSHANK 

It used to be that when farmers 
went into their crchards to prune 
they actually slashed, taking out a 
few large limbs rather than many 
small ones. Some farmers still follow 

. this practice. The trouble is that it 
cuts down considerably the leafy sur- 
face, and therefore the bearing sur- 
face of the tree, seriously reducing 
yields the next year and for as many 
years thereafter as it takes the tree to 
rebuild its original area of bearing 
surface. 

Seeing the folly of over-pruning, 
leading growers began to study their 
trees more carefully, and to cut less. 
They developed the attitude of, “when 
in doubt, don’t,” and they practiced a 
general thinning of smaller branches 
every year rather than heavy cuttings 
every two or three years. 

Undoubtedly this is the best work- 
ing idea, but it can be carried too far. 
It is carried too far by those who now 
believe in “no pruning.” No prun- 
ing leads in time to so much foliage 
that it is necessary to go in and slash, 
to over-prune, and to take the losses 
which result from such mutilation. 

Experiment stations show that a 
general, well-considered thinning out 
of small wood, and a heading back of 
competition between fruit-bearing 
spurs, and stimulates the wood be- 
hind the cut to higher production. 
Such pruning should be done every 
bearing branches prevents too much 
year. 


Cost of Maple Syrup 


According to figures compiled by 
the New York state college of agri- 
culture it costs at least $1.75 to pro- 
duce a gallon of maple syrup under 
average farm conditions in central 
New York. This figure covers the 
cost of production only and does not 
include profit, the value of cans, 
labels, packing boxes or expense of 
selling. The average. cost where ef- 
ficient methods are not followed, may 
even be higher than this and the 
eollege indicates that the average 
may annually: be nearer to $2 than 
$1.75. 

These figures were obtained from a 
questionnaire answered by 44 differ- 
ent operators, who hung from 45 to 
2,000 buckets last year and from in- 
complete returns obtained from over 
200 other makers of maple syrup and 
sugar. Interest and depreciation 
upon the value of the equipment, the 
value of all labor, both man and 
team, the value of fuel used and 
some miscellaneous items were taken 
into account. The value of the grove 
was not taken into consideration for 
the trees are growing and increasing 
in volume and value. In addition, 
many wood lots are grazed or have 
other value as picnic grounds or furn- 
ish protection to fields or farmstead. 
It was found in the survey that a well 
equipped, reasonably, efficiently ope- 
rated sugar bush with the: labor for 
man and team placed at 35 cents an 
hour and the stumpage value of food 
at 50 cents a cord, would produce . 
syrup at a cost of $1.75 a gallon. 


Fruit Men Plan Big Event 

Members of the New York State 
Horticultural Society who attend the 
annual meeting and exhibition of the 
society at Rochester, N. Y., January 
11 to 13, may participate in one of 
the best events ever staged by fruit 
growers of the state. It seems cer- 
tain that an unusually large atten- 
dance will be on hand and plans now 
going forward indicate an exhibition 
that will surpass all previous exhibi- 
tions. Last winter the society held - 
its exhibition at Exposition Park, ow- 
ing to the fact that Convention Hall 
annex, where it had been held pre- 
viously, was not available. Exposi- 
tion Park provided room for expan- 
sion and numerous new features, so 
that for the coming event the smal- 
ler place was not even considered. 

Sec. Roy P. McPherson of Le Roy, 
N Y, is now distributing copies of the 
floor plans, which show \that build- 
ings Nos 4 and 5 will be given over 
entirely to exhibits. Tractors, spray- 
ers and large machinery exhibits will 
be placed in the center spaces, while 
insecticides, nursery and other smal- 
ler exhibits will occupy “the 
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not be shown at the Rochester Auto. 
mobile Show during the following 
week, it is planned to have ag 
plete display of these lines at 
horticultural society’s exhibition, 
is believed that this feature wil] de of 
especial interest to those attending, 
The usual display of fruit is to be 
staged and the program will include 
many speakers well known to or. 
chardists. The society is doing much 
constructive work for fruit STowers 
and is actively making a bid for ney 
members. Copies of the floor Plans, 
the program or other information 
may be obtained upon application tp 
Secretary McPherson at Le Roy, Ny, 





Jersey Fruit Men Unite 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

Farmegs of this state have organ. 
ized the New Jersey fruit growers’ op. 
operative association which plans to 
bring into one great selling organiza. 
tion a greater part of those engageg 
in fruit growing.. Headquarters -wij 
be established at Trenton or Camden 
for the purpose of distribution tp 
eastern and southern markets. Cog 
storage and shipping houses will be 
erected at once at central points, 

The plan adopted is that of a nop. 
stock, non-profit organization, fj. 
anced by the growers on a pro-ratg 
basis of fruit-bearing trees owned by 
each.” The organization plan was 
drawn up by the bureau of markets 
of the state board of agriculture apd 
provides that all members shall con. 
tract to sell their entire crop through 
the organization for five years. It is 
hoped to eliminate profiteering ond tp 
get fruit to the consumer at a unj- 
form price. All fruit will be graded 
as to size and quality and guaranteed 
under a law that became effective this 
year. 


Demand American Clover Seed 


The Geneva station states that large 
quantities of clover seed from Italy 
and other parts of southern Europe 
have been placed on the market and 
that this seed is not adapted to New 
York conditions, 
completely. It is urged‘that farmers 
purchase only seed known to have 
been grown in America. From July 
1 to October 15 it is estimated 1,876, 
600 pounds of red clover seed entered 
the port of New York from southem 
Europe. Nearness to New York city 
will mean, of course, that large 
amounts of this seed will be distri- 
buted throughout the east. 

Widespread distribution of seed of 
Italian origin will mean a disastrous 
loss of the clover crop on many New 
York farms even where the clove 
goes into the winter in good conéd- 
tion. Far-seeing seedmen will ap 
preciate this fact and will take every 
precaution to protect their customefs 
against a loss of this kind. Wholé 
sale dealers should steadfastly refuse 
to buy imported seed even though it 
may be more easly obtained @ 
cheaper than American seed. Local 
dealers should require a guarante 
from the wholesaler that the seed & 
of American origin. Neither the seed 
dealer nor the farmer can afford @ 
complete loss of a clover crop due ® 
inferior seed. 


More Hay Grown and Used 
The hay business is not a thing of 
the past, and there is no indicatiom 
from statistics of several government 
agencies that it is going to pas 
While transportation difficulties, high 
freight rates, and high marketil® 
costs may depress the hay busine# 
temvorarily, and motor vehicles may 
displace horses to an appreciable & 








tent, the figures show that there # — 


just as much hay being produced and 
consumed as there was 10 years 28% 
and that the only change which ha 
taken place in the hay business is ® 
the redirection of the produ®t 
through new marketing channels int 
new market centers. 3 
Sinee 1910 the annual production © 
both wild and tame hay has incre 
according to figures compiled by 
United States department of u 
ture. The 1920 crop was larger t 
the 1910 crop by approximately * 
000,000 tons. The 1921 crop is es! 
mated as less than the 1920 crop, DY 
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st Useful, and Most Noble Employment ot Man’’— Washington 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Established 1842 
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The Story of a Hill Farmer 


John Hotaling Wins Success—By R.F. Pollard of Schoharie’ County, New York 


2E IS a good farmer,” say his 
5 neighbors in speaking of John 
Hotaling. Now isn’t that‘about 
the best tribute that can be paid 
to a man of the soil, no matter 
what type of farming he does, or where he 
lives? Neighbors are sometimes critical 
folks, often willing to find fault and reluc- 
tant to give credit for merit. When they 
speak praise out loud, the object must 
indeed be worthy. John Hotaling and his 
family live on the western side of Pleasant 
Valley which is like a cradle in the hills, north 
of the Catskills and not far from the Gilboa 
dam which is being constructed to force the 
waters of the Schoharie river into the Asho- 
kan reservoir and thence to New York city. 
The farm is situated on the 





rate of one ton to the acre was used to sweet- 
en the naturally sour soil. A top dressing of 
. wood ashes and manure will furnish fertil- 
ity. The nurse crop was oats, seeded lightly 
with 15 pounds of alfalfa seed per acre. 
This spring the alfalfa made a great mat 
of green against the hillside. The two acres 
yielded more than any other two acres on 
the farm. 

For the silo, Pride of the North corn is 
grown. For husking, the eight-rowed yellow 
flint corn is preferred when it can be plant- 
ed by the 20th of May. The corn this year 
on the hills 1800 feet above sea level was bet- 
ter than any I have seen in the Albany 
region of New York state. Buckwheat is a 
common crop and the patriotic farmer 


he sold 100 head of sheep and lambs for an 
even $1000. Mr. Hotaling knows that by 
weaning his lambs not later than the first of 
September, then putting them on new clover 
pasture, he can secure rapid growth. One 
year the lambs averaged, when sold, 10714 
pounds each. For many years Mr. Hotaling 
sheared his sheep; now he uses clippers and 
can take the fleeces from 50 in a day by this 
modern method. The use of the old fashion- 

ed sheep shears is becoming a lost art. 
Sheep thrive on the high, dry pastures of 
the hills and are good helpers when a brush 
pasture needs clearing. They are surely 
man’s friend for they furnish two great 
essentials,—clothing and food. They run in 
the pasture from early spring to the time 
snow flies in the fall, and need 





side hill far up beyond the 
proad, fertile valley of the 
Schoharie. Still farther up the 
hill are many deserted farms 
and still others occupied by poor 
families. The conditions of hill 
farming were too hard, the lure 
of the city too great for the 
descendants of the sturdy 
Yankees and the thrifty Dutch 
who settled the region two cen- 
turies agoo. 

About 20 years ago John 
married and for 18 years he has 
lived on the farm of this story. 
He bought it jointly with a lum- 
ber company. This company 
cleared off a good share of the 
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little help except protection from 
dogs and now and then some salt. 
In winter they like the open 
barnyard and are not fearful of 
the cold so long as they are dry 
and well fed. 

They say that lambing time is 
the shepherd’s harvest. It is 
also the time when the shepherd 
becomes a practical veterinar- 
ian, a nurse and a protector who 
is willing to get out of a warm 
bed at midnight and go to the 
barn to see that the newly born 
lambs are able to nurse. Sheep 
men, such as Mr. Hotaling, can 
tell you that they are willing to 
give attention to the lost as well 








hemlock, pine and oak, and left 
to decay the stumps which once 
proudly bore the timber trees 
that made day look like night 
because of their size and thick- 
ness. As we walked up the hill a few days 
ago by the old saw mill site, we heard from 
the opposite hill the noise of falling trees. 
The lumbermen were again at work clearing 
off the hill sides some of which ought never 
to be denuded. ‘ 
The home farm consists of 175 acres with 
a fair proportion of good corn land and 


lenty of pasture. Later Mr. Hotaling 
ught the Eider John G. Hamlin place of 
8314 acres. Here his parents spent their 


last days under the care of their farmer son. 
More recently he purchased the Derrick Con- 
ine farm of 121 acres. And so he has come 
to own 330 acres which is his estate free 
of encumbrances. 


If I Hadn’t Raised Hops 


In all my talk with Mr. Hotaling I re- 
member that his one note of regret was on 
the question of hops. Eighteen years ago 
he, like everyone else, raised hops, putting 
into them all the farm fertility, nearly all 
his capital and generally all the labor of the 
whole family. Sometimes hops made money. 

en came the blue mold, and at the end 
of the second year of failure, there came 
the necessity of changing to more livestock 
and crops to feed the animals. Besides the 
remembrance of hops there remains only 
the old hop house and a few stray plants. 


Alfalfa and corn grow luxuriantly where the 


“yards” used to be. 
On a two acre field facing the rising sun 
a beautiful field of Grimm alfalfa. Mr. 
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Flock ef Hampshire Sheep on a Hill Farm 


This splendid flock of Hampshire sheep is on the farm of A. W. Edwards 
and son in Steuben county, N. Y. The farm comprises 180 acres. 


makes it a point to have the crop sown be- 
fore July 4 so that he may attend the cele- 
bration in the nearest town. 


, Increases the Livestock and Sheep 


With the passing of hops, the livestock 
was increased. For many years butter was 
made at home from the few cows kept. Now 
he has 11 cows and the cream is sent to a 
coéperative butter creamery nearby. It is 
back in the hills where the great milk com- 
panies have not yet reached. Ten cows last 
year brought in $1700 on pasture with prac- 
tically no grain. The skimmilk is fed to 
calves and pigs. Tamworth and Chester 
White blood is represented in the pigs which 
are raised to dress 100 pounds, at least, be- 
fore selling. 

Sheep, once common on nearly every hill 
farm in Schoharie county, are becoming rare 
in many sections. John Hotaling has always 
kept sheep though the price;of wool has 
fluctuated from 20 cents to 65 cents per 
pound, and in the present season has been 
pooled with the huge holdings of wool at 
Syracuse under the control of the New York 
state federation of county sheep growers’ 
coéperative association.. Eighteen cents per 
pound has been the only local offer for, wool 
this year. The price of lambs has varied in 
the last decade between $3.50 and $15 per 


head. 

Most of the sheep have been of the Oxford 
breed and now he has 54 ewes and 60 lambs 
of this kind. Last spring he purchased eight 
purebred Hamoshire ewes, and from six of 
these, raised 10 nice fat lambs. One of his 
largest sales 
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oceurred four years ago when milk. 


‘ as to the ninety and nine just 
for true love of the flock. 

He has a high regard for his 
home, his farm and his commun- 
ity. He is a member of the 

I. O. O. F. lodge, treasurer of his schooll dis- 
trict, member of the breeders’ association, 
the right kind of a farm bureau member, vice- 
president of the county sheep growers’ as- 
sociation, purchasing agent for the grange, 
and treasurer of the Pleasant Valley Metho- . 
dist church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hotaling have two boys. 
Harry who is 18 years, is working at home 
trying to approach the skill of his father 
in turning a furrow. For diversion he is 
taking lessons on the violin and playing the 
fiddle at home. Chester is 10 years old. 
He has been attending district school this 
past year and has decided to be a “pro- 
fessor” when he comes to manhood. There 

e goes! He has visions beyond his native 
hills; he sees life in halls of learning and 
the teeming activity of the great cities. Oh! 
but he is now fortunate to grow up in the 
free hill country where he is bound to absorb 
ideals of true manhood that will carry him 
safely through the temptation of a life away 
from home! 


Essentials on a Hill Farm 


A hill farm needs to have crops and live- 
stock adapted to it. In general it is of high 
altitude with sour land. Therefore it needs 
lime and the grass crops will be timothy and 
alsike clover mainly. Oats, buckwheat and 
potatoes will do well. Early varieties of 
corn. on the eastern slopes will ripen. Of 
Tivesteck, sheep are best adapted. The hill 
farmers have found that to keep summer 
cows and sell the cream or butter and to feed 
the skimmilk is better than to sell market 
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Weeks Ending December 24 and 31, 1921 


Closing the Year 


Since this periodical became a weekly over 
25 years ago two volumes of 26 numbers have 
been issued every year. The 108th volume 
which ends with the close of December will 
combine in the 26th number, for the last half 
of 1921, the two Saturday dates of December 
24 and December 31. These two are merged 
as one, the combined issue going to our sub- 
scribers between Christmas and the New 
Year. The next issue, beginning Volume 
109, will be for the week ending January 7, 
1922. To all of our readers we wish a most 
Happy New Year and a coming twelve-month 
of health, happiness and prosperity. 





As the Gate Shuts 


Bad as the year has been for farmers, there 
is light showing ahead. As the old year 
closes and the new year breaks there are 
many things for which farmers can be thank- 
ful. There is a cellar under most farm 
houses ; and in the cellar there is food—pota- 
toes, fruit, vegetables and quantities of things 
in cans and jars. There are many meals 
running about in the poultry yard; other food 
is in thé granaries or on the shelves, and a 
cow or more is daily giving milk and butter 
Not so bad, friends, is it, on the farm? 

Not so bad, indeed as it is with the mil- 
lions in the towns and cities. The situation 
there is dark, sad for many, very pitiful in 
fact and we will not picture it. But on the 
farm there is food to eat, there is a house, 
warm and cozy, in which to live; there is a 
home, a real home; and it means at this time 
allthatitever meant. Yes, indeed, the farm 
offers many good things to-day. Further- 
more, on the farm there is some work to do. 
What wouldn’t thousands give if they had 
‘work! If they hada sure job! If they had 
ahome! As the gate is closed against 1921, 
we of the farm may look at the rainbow of 
ya tte know that of all places the country 
is best. 





Capper-Volstead Bill 


Making it possible for farmers to codperate 
is the purpose of the Capper-Volstead bill 
now before congress. The only reason why 
this legislation did not prevail during the last 
session of congress was because the organ- 
ized business groups opposed the measure. 
No more powerful bloc or group exists in 
the senate than that comprised of the inter- 
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ests*of organized business. The measure’ 


now before congress has been amended by 
the senate judiciary committee, and as 
brought out of the committee, is entireley un- 
satisfactory to farmers. 

Judge Volstead declares that the senate 
committee in its amendments has camou- 
flaged its intention. He says that the amen- 
ded act now before the senate, if passed, 
would be “handing the farmers:a lemon.” 
And yet, congress draws itself up, shows a 
look of great sincerity, and declares it wants 
to help the farmers. What the senate needs 


. to do is to get busy and cast off its insincer- 


ity. Congress: passed an ‘emergency tariff 
law to protect corn: and there is a surplus in 
this country of over 230,000,000 bushels! It 
passes acts of questionable assistance, which 
everybody knows are of little value. Where 
congress actually could help farmers, it de- 
lays and camouflages. Respect for the sen- 
ate will result only when that body. demon- 
strates it has the interests of the people at 
heart. Its treatment of the farm “collective 
marketing bill can only be read as an indica- 
tion of intention of doing nothing that will 
advance agriculure. 





Hindsight 


“The United States would not have been in the industrial 
dumps to-day had some way been found for the people in need 
to buy our farm supplies at prices which would cover the cost of 
production. Under such an arrangement, the American farmer 
would have been prosperous, and the country would have pros- 
pered with bien | Secretary Wallace. 


That in a nutshell is the situation. Recog- 
nizing his responsibility, the farmer pro- 
duced hiis crops and the ‘farm swatters” 
drove down the prices, demanding that the 
burden of readjustment be shifted onto the 
farmer. And behold the results of that 
handiwork! It is labor out of employment, 
factories closed, high freight rates, lessened 
consumption, all kinds of economic ailments. 

The blundering acts of public officials, of 
credit deflaters, of«profiteers have produced 
a situation that. has been demoralizing in 
effect. Had these blunderers received their 
just desserts they would be in dishonor to- 
day. The profiteering retailers must not be 
spared, either. In many lines they exist— 
in food, clothing, materials, labor. A few of 
them are in prison but for the most part they 
live among us, enjoying the fruits of their 
greed and plunder. 





Labor in Corn 


Analyze the farm situation from any angle 
and you. find that the chief trouble lies in 
the fact that when products are sold the pro- 
ceeds are too largely absorbed by others. 
With fruits and vegetables it is the retailer 
who demands 75 to 500% profit. We have 
reported instances where the profit of the 
middleman has been as high as 900%. Such 
plunder prevents consumers from buying, 
and it is robbery against the farmer. 

The heaviest stagnation in agriculture just 
at this moment is in the corn sections. One 
report comes to us of a farmer who wanted to 
ship his crop from Kansas. He found that 
the freight rate from his home town to 
Chicago was 41% cents per 100 pounds of 
corn. This freight therefore amounts to 
over 23 cents a bushel. Corn at that time 
was selling in Chicago at 45 cents a bushel. 
This would net the farmer 22 cents a bushel 
including elevator and commission charges. 
Out of what the farmer got the railroad took 
23 cents, leaving the farmer 22 cents. Thus 
the railroad got more for hauling this corn 
than the farmer got for all his labor, his 
taxes, interest on his investment, fertilizers, 
farm-tools and machinery, upkeep of farm 
and buildings and all other items entering 
into the production of corn. 

Analyzing the freight bill, it is found that 
60% is paid to labor; that is out of what the 
railroad took in in 60% is paid direct to rail- 
road workers. To this railroad labor bill must 
be added the labor that goes into coal to drive 
the trains, the labor of the equipment fur- 
nishing the rolling stock and the labor that 
enters into supplies. Worked out to its final 
analysis, the hyushel of corn that fetched 45 
cents on the market was finally divided up as 
follows: two cents to the elevator; one cent 
to taxes, two cents to the railroad to cover all 
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its operating except labor, material 





return on capital investment ; 19 cents to the 
farmer for all his work, investment and othe, 
expenses; and 21 cents went to railroad |g. 
bor direct and indirect. 

Under these circumstancess when the rajj. 
road worker obtains for the mere hauling g 
the corn a sum greater than the farmer for W 
producing it, is there any question why farm [iy 
markets are depressed? Is there any 
why a man working on the railroad shoulg 
be in a preferred class of labor and receiye 
wages many times above those that are re. 
ceived on, the farm where equally high jp. 
telligence is demanded? The high costs of 
freights are further reflected in the high 
costs of farm tools, and of machinery useq 
in every type of industry. Obviously, 
freight rates must be brought down, ang 
railroad labor placed on a level with the 
value of farm products and of other com. 
modities. 
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f Disappointing 

The very best service our farm leaders 
could render agriculture at this moment 
would be to go before the railroad labor 
board and demand immediate cut of railroad 
wages. It seems an inconceivable situation 
that these men supposed to represent agri- 
culture should hesitate in their duty to seek 
correction of an evil so gigantic as are the 
inflated rail rates occasioned most largely by 
wages of rail labor. 

Directly and indirectly farmers are paying 
55% of this enormous bill. Farmers then- 
selves are getting less than 1913 wages. Rail- 
road workers are getting their 1913 wages 
plus an additional increase of 65%. There 
is neither reason nor justice in this. Ourf 
farm leaders are not showing the backbone 
their supporters expect them to show. Some 
iron in the milk they drink would help them. 
They need to brace up and show they are not 
afraid. A little pep in their steps would be 
‘pleasing to see. The labor board needs to be 
told to serve the public, not the unions. It 
ought to be told also that it is not a very use | 
ful board, for that is tne truth. 


New Orchards Planned 


The plans of New York farmers for next 
year’s crops are significant of the trend of 
fall and early winter toward better days in 
farming. Apparently there is a consider- 
able shift from nay to grain and cultivated y 
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crops in the eastern territory. Farm help is @& the 
now much more abundant than in a numbet #& sup 
of seasons and many sections are reporting the 
the return to normal acreage by another sea- on 
son. of i 
Very important also and equally significant 7 tiy. 
of the readjustment to normal conditions a8) 
the new interest in fruit crops. Since 1915 ina 
there has been very little in the way of plant- atic 
ing in the Hudson Valley and through the B® the 
fruit belt south of Lake Ontario. A revival H ove 
of interest is indicated for next spring in set- Hi dat 
ting out new orchards. Apples, peaches and pos 
grapes are most frequently mentioned in the pro 
reports given out Ly the farmers themselves. HM oth, 
Further decrease in the size of dairy herds BF be 
is quite generally expected, except in someol I tha 
the central New York counties. This itself B® eon 
is very important as every one familiar with 9% sel] 
the dairy situation in the east knows the BM ap, 


bugaboo of milk surplus. Diversified farm C 


ing is safest and most profitable in the long BR a 
run and the coming year offers much mor B® 19; 
promise in agriculturé to the good farmet mer 
of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and H& of 
other eastern states. We are turning the B® are 





corner in agriculure as well as in all of the 
other great industries and the year 1 
looks good to the thinking farmer. 


How to Win 


Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shi t 
yb gig in the land, and verily thou st 
Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust als 
in him; and he shall bring it to pass— 
Psalm 37:3, 5. 

































beans too old to snap 






Clean Seed—String 
make good seed. 
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oad Ia. 
he raj. fae What is more inviting to a farmer than to 
ling og some in from the barn on a cold, blustery 
ner for inter morning to find on his breakfast table 
y farm sdish well laden with home-cured ham, juicy, 
reason jer, and smoking hot? Why do not more 
Should 9 farmers convert their crop of summer pigs 
receiye to meat for their own use instead of selling 
are re. on the market and buying cured meats and 
igh in. Mp pigh-priced pork products? There is profit 
osts of ‘g the transaction for the dealer and for the 
e high sker, but none for the farmer, who besides 
Y used ME gerificing profit has also given away one 
‘10usly,, Hi afhis most valuable privileges—that of grow- 
n, and ing and preparing his own food products. 
th the Any farm will support a few pigs. The 
r com- waste of the farm may be profitably, con- 
gerted into a valuable food product through 
fhe agency of a few young porkers. If more 
jigs are raised and more pork cured than 
| tan be consumed at home there is always op- 
eaders portunity for its sale among the neighbors. 
loment A great many farmers who raise pigs feel 
labor that the expense of curing hams and prepar- 
iilroad Thing pork products is too great, but some of 
ee the best results are secured through the use 
4gtl MM of inexpensive supplies and equipment. The 
seek BMF tools and equipment necessary for killing and 
I the Ht sutting up a pig are: A straight 8-inch stick- 
ely by Ming knife, a cutting knife, a bell-shaped 
- scraper, a meat saw, a hog hook and gambrel, 
pride: and an old barrel for scalding. 
. Rail- Satisfactory Farm Smoke-House 


wages 
There 


kbone 
Some 


Many farms have an outbuilding while 
sthers have regular brick smokehouses in 
which the hams, shoulders, and bacons may be 
bung and smoked. A very satisfactory 


them, jag smokehouse of simple type can be constructed 
re not Mon the farm. For a few pigs such small 
ild be  @quipment is ample, but where many are to 
to be fae be killed and cured the equipment will need 
s. It ip be enlarged so that all the meat of a single 


y use ™ Milling can be cured at once. 





* next 
nd of 
ys in 
sider- 
vated All those who have staunchly supported 
elp is the pooling of milk returns have reason to be 
mbet supremely gratified at the annual meeting of 
rting the Dairymen’s league in Jersey City, N J, 
P Sea on December 13. With over three-quarters 
of its membership also in the league co-opera+ 
ficant tive association, the minority who have not 
ns 8 @® as yet signed the pooling contracts were elim- 
1915 inated from other than courteous consider- 
ilant- ation, and it was the unanimous action of 
n the the league that all of its assets be turned 
vival over to the co-operative association as of 
n sete date next March 31. This includes the dis- 
3 and posal to the co-operative of all of the league 
n the property such as the league publication and 
Ives. other physical assets. The sales agency will 
ierds BP be discontjnued at that time. This means 
ne of that non-poolers must either sign the pooling 
itself contract and join the co-operative or else 
with BM sell as independent individuals or through 
; the HP an organization of their own. 
arm On December 1 the Dairymen’s league had 
long Ha membership of 99,354 farmers who own 
more BF 1,032,138 cows, which is an increase of 9,858 
mels Me members and 82,482 cows during the year. 
_ Of this total membership less than 80,000 





are now actually producing milk for the 
‘Markets and of this 60,555 had signed the 
contract up to the first of the month. With 
pooling contracts coming’ in at the rate of 
over 33 a day, this means a probably pooling 
‘Membership close to 62,000 by January 1. 
The organization of the local co-operatives 
gone forward rapidly and 402, are now 
completely organized while 373 are well 
along in their organization plans. One of 
the next steps before the co-operative is the 
pushing of the regional organizations. 




















Right Makes Might 
> To the tian of tee itera of file erent 
Wwe Me gathering of 2500 and.  produc- 
” 1’ appeared on a large sign the words of 
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Putting Down the Porkers’ \ 


No Profit Selling Pigs and Buying Pork—Try Home Curing. . & ae 


The smoking process not only helps to pre- 
serve the meat but also imparts a very deli-~ 
cate and desirable flavor which can not be 
obtained in any other way. 

The meat for smoking, if brine-cured, 
should be taken from the brine, soaked in 
water for half an hour, washed, and hung ip 
the smokehouse to drain. It should dry for 
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Smokehouse Quickly and Cheaply Constructed 


24 hours before the fire is started. Hang the 
meat at a distance from the fire so it will 
warm up gradually and not become too hot 
Take care that the pieces do not touch one 
another. 

Yor fuel, use green hickory, maple, or any 
hard wood. Never use resinous wood. The 
time required to smoke a lot of meat is fronr 
36 to 48 hours, but a slower and longer smok- 
ing is desirable if the meat is to be kept for 
a long time. 

When the smoking process is complete the 
meat should be allowed to coo! and then be 
wrapped and stored. . It should first be 
wrapped in heavy paper and then put into 
muslin sacks. In tying the top of the sack 
the old string by which the meat was hung 
should be removed and the top of the bag 
given a tight fold or double wrap to keep out 


-Poolers Take League 


Will Make Non-poolers Shift for Themselves 


Abraham Lincoln: “Let us have faith that 
right makes might and in that faith dare to 
do our duty.” How fitting a quotation to the 
great work of the dairymen of our eastern 
territory. Standing united in their faith 
that milk producers have the moral right to 
co-operate for the salvation of their families 
and their farms, the experience of the last 
year shows their might, and the operation 
of the league co-operative has grown to be 
the largest and greatest group of co-operat- 
ors in the sale of any one food product that 
there is in the world. At the close of Octo- 
ber, the co-operative was operating 76 farm- 
owned country milk plants, marketing 1,- 
656,000 pounds of milk daily, as compared 
with 24 plants marketing 485,602 pounds 
just before the plan went into operation. 
The sales in the one month of October 
amounted to $6,179,000 and in the seven 
months operation of the pool, the total sales 
have aggregated $34,171,000. ' 
During the annual meeting representatives 
of several localities where the pooling plan 
is not held in favor, arose to protest against 
the proposed plans of the league. It is a 
compliment to the fair and manly action of 
the leaders of the organization that each 
such individual who chose to do so-was given 
a full and courteous hearing. In fact, a small 
group of non-poolers from district 8 of the 
league had their views summed up before the 
league by a young attorney in the person of 
Willard J. Pratt. His presentation asked 
for perfection of the old dairymen’s league ; 
equal’ price in the same country station to 
.co-operators and league members; right of 
direct vote in the control of the association ; 
control of officers by the members ; and more 
power for the locals. He suggested a com- 
mittee of 15 to reorganize the league and re- 
port on a reorganization in 60 days. 
_. In rebuttal, Hon. J. D, Miller, vice presi- 
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with a 
meat hung 


insects. The bag is thei: brushed 
coating of yellow wash an 
up until needed. 

Yellow wash sufficient for 100 pounds of 
smoked meat may be prepared from the fol- 
lowing recipe: 3 pounds barium sulphate; 
.U6 pound glue; .08 pound chrome yellow and 
.4 pound flour. 


The Smithfield Process 


The celebrated Smithfield ham is like wine, 
the older the better, and it requires a different 
curing process. Smithfield hams are cured 
as follows: 

The hams are placed in a large tray of 
Liverpool fine salt, then the flesh surface is 
sprinkled with finely ground crude saltpeter 
until the hams are as white as though covered 
by a moderate frost—or, say, use 4 to 6 ounces 
of the powdered saltpeter to each 100 pounds 
of green hams. : 

After applying the saltpeter, salt immedi- 
ately with the Liverpool fine salt, covering the 
entire surface well. Then pack the hams in 
bulk, but not in piles more than 8 feet high, 

.In ordinary weather the hams should remain 
in salt in bulk one day for each pound each 
ham weighs—that is, a 10-pound ham should 
remain 10 days, and in like proportion of 
time for larger and smaller sizes. Next, 
wash with tepid water until the hams are 
thoroughly cleaned, and, after partially dry- 
ing, rub the entire surface with finely ground 
black pepper, after which they should be hung 
in the smokehouse and the important opera- 
tion of smoking begun. The smoking should 
be done very gradually and slowly, lasting 30 
or 40 days. ' 

After the hams are cured and smoked they 
should be repeppered, to guard against ver- 
min, and then bagged. These hams improve 
he age and are especially fine when 1 year 
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Control 


or Sign Contract 


dent of the league and acting chairman said, 
“We should be patient with nonpoolers 
whose minds have not ‘yet widened as have 
those who have signed the pooling contract.” 
He expressed opinion that the majority 
should control, and said that when over 60,- 
000 out of less than 80,000 believed in pool- 
ing, it was time the minority got under cover. 

The association reported that returns to 
the farmers during the seven months of the 
pool gave an average weighted price of 23 
cents per 100 pounds more than was received 
by other milk producers in all other organ- 
ized territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Although agriculture has been hard hit by 
economic readjustments following the world 
war, dairy farmers in that territory are bet- 
ter off than farmers in some other 1/) e3. 
Many feel that the price they have receiv: 4 
have been less than the cost of production 
warranted, but had it not been for their co- 
operative activities, they would have re- 
ceived still less. 


No Parallel in History 


The words of President Slocum indeed 
summed up the situation: “When I look back 
over the past few months and see what the 
dairymen have accomplished, I realize that 
historians will’ marvel at our accomplish- 
ments. What we have,done has practically 
no\ parallel in peace time industrial develop- 
ments.” 

The cost of operating the Dairymen’s lea- 
gue during the past 12 months was $249,647.- 
62, and with a total income of $225.486.06 
leaves a net deficit for the year of $24,188.56, 
which is better than in some other years. 
The league went on record as emphatically 
in favor of legislation to prevent the sale of 
“filled” milk in interstate commerce and al- 
so requests the various state legislatures to 
(Continued on page 416) 
















Cutcheon of Kitchener, Ontario, y refused a 


mare for $100, The mare absolutely at | 
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Seeses af his own mastery o —b — the 
too could learn it. ¢ 
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secret? How did she do it? several pointers onhow 
you can make 
The Secret of Horse Training a, ull of inter- 
Mrs. McCutcheon, like more es 107,000 others, 
learned the secret of masteri orses from | 1s for it today! 
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How a Woman Paid $100 for a “Ferocious Brute” 
and in a Few Days Made it Worth $379 
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From Pittsburgh $106.50 































Highest test. Purest form. 
caustic—will not burn. Write 
FREE Booklet. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
500 Milton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


and don’t forget 
It Makes Fertile Fields 


or 





Soil kept rich 
and fertile 
produces big harvests. Solvay sweetens the soil 
and brings all crops to quick, complete maturity. 
to spread. Non- 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


BEATS ELECTRIC OR GAS 








A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
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better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 14 
Washington Place, New York, is offer- 
ing to send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE 








trial, or even to give one FRFE to the 
first user In each Jocality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him to-day 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Matters of Interest to Every Thinking Farmer 














The Garden_on a Daity Farm 


Is it best to buy our small fruits 
and vegetables or to raise them? I 
am inclined to think that dairy farm- 
ers have not increased the acreage of 
these crops during the last quarter 
of ai century. 
Is there some 
good and 
worthy reason 
or is it indiffer- 
ence and shift- 
lessness? There 
is really a pret- 
ty good reason 
for the neglect. 

Garden care 
is an extra \in 
probably 99 
cases out of 
100, whether on 
the farm or in 
the village. A 
EB B. COOK little time in 

the morning or 
after supper at night is the garden 
working time and it is during this 
time at both ends of the day that 
dairy farmers milk their cows. In 
other words, milking is an extra job 
on a dairy farm. It is one of the 
fundamental laws of physics that no 
two bodies can occupy the same place 
at the same time,.and I should judge 
that the same law would apply to the 
task of making garden and milking 
cows at the same time. . 

Dairy farmers are obliged to get 
up from four to five o’clock in the 
morning if they get the chores out of 
the way and do a day’s work in the 
field besides; and this schedule is not 
laid down by any general desire on 
the part of dairy cow keepers; it’s 
just because the business can’t be 
run any other way. I don’t mean to 
say that every cow keeper works from 
four o’clock to seven at night; a lot 
of them don’t work hard during the 
day between milkings but the ones 
who don’t are generally those who 
do not give very thorough culture to 
their fields It goes without argu- 
ment that a viewpoint for low-grade 
field cultures and intensive culture in 
the garden doesn’t ordinarily lodge in 
the same piece of grey matter. As a 
logical result of these and other reas- 
ons the average dairy farm garden is 
not a very elaborate affair. 


It Figures High 

Some of us figure by times how 
much it would cost to hire it all done 
and we find that the labor expense 
would buy the garden and small fruits 
about three times, to say nothing of 
seeds, fertilizers and a watchful wait- 
ing to keep off cucumber bugs, potato 
bugs, tomato worms, cabbage worms, 
plant lice, currant worms, blights, 
mildews, etc. And then later, after 
all of our figuring we don’t buy the 
stuff that year for two main reasons: 
there is no one from: whom to buy it 
except the market man in the village 
and then we find in checking up the 
supposed cost of ‘production with the 
price in market that they are a good 
deal farther apart than we figured 
in the spring. Consequently, for that 
year we neither hire the labor nor 
buy the garden truck and small 
fruits. 

Now the majority of dairy house- 
holds and administration heads will 
nod in assent and recognize the pic- 
ture I have drawn. Occasionally, 
however, where a real garden is 
found the person who is back of it 
will severély criticise what I am say- 
ing, that every family could just as 
easily have a garden if they weren’t 
so infernally lazy and indifferent 
which is probably true, But now see 
here: the world fs ruh by averages 
and men are not easily changed, and 
calling us lazy won’t make any better 
gardens for a housewife who daily 
staggers under a burden of getting 
three meals a day and_ several 
lunches, for the ‘kids made out of 
flour and meats and sugar. 

Now I am frank to say that taking 
care of our garden is about as much 
of a burden as taking care of a 50- 
acre corn field for the reason that I 
don’t like to work in the garden my- 


self. 
He Gives Credit 


Credit for .our garden must go to 
Mrs. Cook, who likes a garden with 
fruits and flowers and vegetables, and 
who proceeds to grow the , getting 
some outside help with the result that 
our garden is better than the average. 
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wife runs the boarding house 
husband has charge of our mj 
herd at the certified plant. Ang 
way they do it is by working ey 
odd spell in the garden; and my, “ry 
the athount of food for t) eir ¢, Be 
of eight to 10 persons that comes in 
from the garden! Now these folks 
want a garden and they have it, ang 
I guess that’s about the only Solution 
of a good garden on a dairy farm 

I have no patented method of do- 
ing the trick. It’s just like everyth; 
else we do; if we want it and want it 
hard a way is always found to get jt 
It’s not a lack of knowledge 
hinders. Of course a lot of skilj ig 
required to grow maximum crops of 
the best but there is plenty of skill jn 
every family if the disposition is there 
in a determined sort of a way. 
@ grand and glorious feeling it is to 
have radishes and lettuce and ag. 
paragus! We have an asparagus bed 
50 years old and still going good, 
and green peas and corn and tomatoes 
and cucumbers and berries and car. 
rots and beets and lotsa of things to 
eat, fresh and to can. And now, 
while I write my mouth is fairly flush. 
ing as I think of these things. Ang 
then to think that there is only one 
thing necessary to have them and 
that is a right sort of disposition. 
[H. B. Cook 


Loss by Hunters 

3. H. WHEATON, STEUBEN COUNTY, N. yY, 

We have seen quite a lot in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist in regard to its fight 
to prevent hunting, fishing and tres- 
passing without permission. Person- 
ally, we have found the sportsmen 
with their fancy togs, high powered 
guns and high-bred dogs, with but 
very few exceptions, not a high grade 
class. We have always been good to 
the hunter and are yet. There area 
few who have the privilege to hunt 
on my farm anytime they wish, 
There are a few real men coming for 
years; they are always, welcome and 
everything they want is free. But 
the general run have been getting 
worse and worse; we ordered some off 
the farm and then they broke out 
with a tirade of abuse and vile names, 
dared me to do anything, asked me 
what we could do as the game be 
longed to the state and they hada 
license and could take it anywhere 
~ ERS found it, no matter who raised 
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We asked lawyers what to do and 
they told us to post the farm and keep 
them off. Well, we posted 500 acres 
no small job. The first thing they 
did was to tear down all the notices 
they saw; they stole bushels and bush- 
els of fruit, nuts and vegetables; they 
shot out windows and doors; gate 
and fences were broken down and 
gates left open, valuable timber cut 
for coons and bee trees. Last year 
we had over 20 sheep and lambs 
stolen, 10 big turkeys, two Angora 
goats, six hens, three pigs and very 
Many other things stolen and de 
stroyed. We had a very valuable 
team stoned so we had to doctor it 
This is a part of our experience rut 
ning over several years\and we cad 
furnish now a list of, hundreds of 
dollars of loss. 

Our hired man came near getting 
shot three times, and my boys had 
high powered bullets stream by them 
within two rods. After all of this 
being rubbed in for years, would you il 
not get mad? We did and so did 
thousands of other; all over the state. 
Now we demand protection and we 
are going to get it, if not this year we 
will later on, although we intend t 
be perfectly fair. Farmers are going n 
to demand more from the men who 01 
represent them and we are going te sx 
get it. fi 

What the farmers did to Governor 
Smith and his daylight saving bunk 
is the writing on the wall. Remem- 
ber, hunters, you have brought this 
on yourselves; if you had been half © 
way decent, farmers would not have — 
had to ask for protection, as they care 
very little for game. ‘Very few farmer ~ 
ever hunt but we can’t stand every* 
thing and will not. F 

To conserve our forests there should 
be a reward of at least $25 for infor 
mation that will lead to the conviction 
of any one setting forest fires, with 
penalty. Who did the state buy t 
game from and what did they pay * 
it? we say & 
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Farm Engineering 


Every Farmer His, Own Mechanic 














Two Three-Horse Eveners 


In making an evener for three 
the principle to be borne in 

mind is that the position of the ful- 
m in the whiffle-tree must be such 
that the pull on each end will be bal- 
Thus, the horse attached to 

the single tree at the long end of the 
whiffie-tree arm will not be forced 
to pull more than his share of the 
joad. Supposing that the horses are 
of fairly even weight and pulling 
ability, the position of the fulcrum 
ghould be a third of the distance be- 
tween the two-horse, and the one- 






Figure 1. Horses Work Near Together 


horse end of the whiffle-tree. These 
remarks apply with special reference 
to figure 1. 

Where it is desired to work the 
horses farther apart as in summer 
weather, the style of evener shown in 
figure 2 will be found satisfactory. 
In this case, the center horse is at- 
tached by a single tree to each of 
the two arms fastened to the whiffle- 
tree, the point of attachment being 
nearer the outside horses. Just how 
near will depend upon their pulling 
power. 

In figure 1 the third horse is given 
about 30 inches of the lever arm 


—— 





Figure 2. Horses Work Farther Apart 


while the other two get only 15. This 
relation of distance is satisfactory for 
medium sized horses. When larger 
horses are used the arms will neces- 
garily have to be lengthened. No set 
tule can be given for favoring small 
or young horses so the plan of using 
geveral holes in the whiffle-tree or 
in the cross arms attached to it isa 
good one. In working, a little ob- 
servation will show whether the 
horse to be favored is doing too much 
or too little. Thus, simply shifting the 
Clevises from one hole to another will 
make the proper balance. The whole 
matter is merely one of leverage and 
ean be readily studied by the eye as 
by mathematical calculation. 


Engine Loses Compression 

I have used my engine for over 10 years 
and it has mever given me any trouble un- 
til recently when it seemed to lose power 
and have no compression. I put in a set of 
new piston rings and now it is worse than 

fore. Neither the piston nor cylinder are 
cut or worn, as I have always kept it well 
oiled —(J. R. W., Pa. 

When an engine loses compression, 
either the compression is lost past the 
piston, the valves are not fitting 
properly or there is some unusual leak 
such as through a broken gasket or 
something of the kind. If your cylin- 
ders are not badly worn, new piston 
rings should make the fit between the 
piston and the cylinder walls fairly 
tight. However, since your engine is 
more than 10 years old it may be that 
your cylinders are so badly worn that 
even new piston rings cannot overcome 
ing from wear, it is a trouble that 
would have béen coming on gradually. 

Often compression is lost through 
ill-fitting valves. The valve seats 
may be injured or the timing may 
have gotten out of order in some way. 
Naturally both the intake and exhaust 
Valves should fit tightly on the com- 
pression stroke. Sometimes leakage 
may oecur past a broken spark plug 
or gasket. Examination of these two 
sources, of course, would discover any 
fault here. - 


Improving the Wood Lo 

ALFRED GASKILL, NEW JERSEY FORESTER 

This is the story of a 20-acre wood- 
lot in Burlington county, N. J. The 
forest covers an isolated hill of sand 





“and partly consolidated stone in the 


midst of fertile fields. The soil is 
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brought from a few miles off was 
spread. In a few years the native 
¢hestnut oak, white oak, red oak, 
chestnut, hickory and the pine seed 
established a new forest, which being 
protected from fire grew thriftily. 
Six years ago an “improvement fell- 
ing” was made. That is, the lot was 
cut over with a threefold object: first, 
to utilize some dead and dying trees; 
second, to lessen the crowding in 
numerous places and give the better 
trees more room to grow; third, to 
bring to market a number of mature 
trees, including some chestnut trees 
that were attacked by the blight. 
The felling yielded 80 electric poles, 
12,000 board feet of lumber, 350 fence 
Posts, and 256 cords of fire wood, 
the lot being equal to 20,475 cublio 
feet and netting $300. 

But it will be said that $300, or 
$16 an acre, is not much rc-urn on @ 
44-year investment, even though the 
actual outlay was no more than the 
money paid for taxes. Though this 
is so, the value of the example les 
in what was left for later cuttings 
when less cordwood and more timber 
will come out. From careful meas- 
urements made it has been detere 
mined that the trees left contain 
25,000 cubic feet of wood. The trees 
left uncut are better than those taken, 
so that the average quality of the 
stand has been raised, entirely apart 
from the manifest improvement in 
growing conditions. This is forestry 
to take a crop and leave the woodg 
in better shape than ft was before, 
to produce more crops. 

An interesting and important point 
brought out by the cutting was that 
this work should have been done 16 
or 20 years ago. The stumps of 
almost every felled tree showed in itg 
rings that at about that time the 
forest became so crowded that growth 
fell off. Thus, if forestry had been 
applied at the right time the total 
yield up to the present would have 
been at least twice what it actually 
is. This would have been due partly 
to increased quantity and partly to 
the larger proportion of saw logs and 
poles—high value material. It does 
mot pay to grow cordwood alone, 
The lesson of forestry is to give each 
tree, after it passes sapling size, room 
to make all the wood it can. 


As to the Patent Office 


Things have reached a pass in the 
United States Patent Office that calls 
for some sort of remedy. The force 
of patent examiners in that bureau 
number 430 and in 32 months no less 
than 231 or 51% have resigned. 
There are now 60,000 patent applica- 
tions on file in the office which must 
all be taken up and considered in 
their order. Today the patent office 
is at the breaking point. It is filled 
with novices, young men just out of 
college who work there until they get 
the hang of things and then are 
grabbed by big industrial concerns, or 
take up the practice of patent law. 

The patent office is a profit-produc- 
ing concern, the money coming to it 
coming, not out of the pockets of tax- 
payers, but out of fees that are paid 
when applications are made to the of- 
fice. <A bill now before congress to 
improve this service should be expe- 
dited.. Farmers are primarily inter- 
ested in the patent office. All of their 





tools, conveniences and appliances 
are the results of patents recorded in 
the federal patent office. fou cannot 


think of a tool or a farm appliance 
that has not come out of this import- 
ant bureau. 

One division of the patent bureau 
is devoted entirely to such things as 
fences, gates, harrows and diggers, 
plows and such tools. Another divi- 
sion is concerned with methods for 
treating fruits and vegetables, car- 
riages and wagons, farming vehicles, 
tractors, separators, mills, butchering 
outfit8, all kinds of cutters, windmills, 
pumping devices and appliances hav- 
ing to do with practical work of the 


yfarm. Hence, the patent bureau, like 


the railroad, is a definite and direct 
farm problem. 


the Affinity — White- 
wash has a natural affinity for hen 
coops, dairy stables, board fences, and 
they ought to be allowed to get to- 
gether. 


ne Uses — Approximately 
ennsylvania 





But now, 


Never Costs More 
Write}for full information. 





FARMERS’ STANDARD CARBIDE CO., INC. 


Factory, Plattsb N.Y. 
Executive Offices, 15 ' West 37th Street, New York City 


STANDARD CARBIDE 


For primitive man the “light of the 
whole world died with the set of Sun.” 
For hundreds of years flickering candle- 
light and smoky lamp light kept 
winter evenings dreary for city and 
country folk alike. 


thanks to Standard Carbide, the 
windows of hundreds of thriving rural commu- 
nities are aglow after dark with white, bright 
light; a light to be compared only to sunshine. 
These well-lit windows mean fuller lives for farm 
dwellers—for they add precious hours to the day. 
Hours for work and hours for play, for recreation 
and education. 


And behind it all is Standard Carbide. 
Burns Brighter 













Behind it all 





Lasts Longer 











On WITTE Kerosene and Gasoline Engines 


No need to wait for lower prices. The new 
WITTE scale is exactly in line with what you get for your 
= ce and just — yon have et Se, rs 

t size o le ne you want, an wi as 
p— EA, lowest factory price for Immediate Shipment— 6 H-P( $180 ) Now 119.90 
Cash orEasy Terms As You Wish 
90-Day Test 


and Service is 


ity assured by 
e Guarantee. No matter where you live 


TTE, Pres., ~ , 
E,WORKS, ~ 





——LOOK I-—-— 
2 H-P( %> ) Now $39.95 


12 H-P( 2 ) Now 249.00 
30 H-P (sie) Now 699.80 
All Other Sizes Lower. 

Cartond fot, sats to Ficceborsh. - 


1808 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO- 
Bidg.. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Saws Wood Fast 


Make $20 a Day. Mts big money ith 
Fells and limbs by x 


ells trees, saws lo; power 
Saws 35 Cords ‘Sden cany. Goes anyw) Sid 
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SAVED THREE COWS 
BY TIMELY AID 


Jacob Germann of Farmingdale, IIl., tells of 
his experience with cow ailments much the 
same as hundreds of others who take the 
trouble to write us every year. He says: 


“T had three cows this Spring, one had 
garget and one had milk fever, and one 
was done up completely from calving and 
could not get up or walk and I had a vet- 
erinarian with no good results. I began 
feeding Kow-Kare and she is able to go to 
pasture with the other cows now. I just 
know I would have lost the three if I had 
not had your medicine.” 


D. B. Thomas of Knightville, Utah, had an 
experience with a barren cow that is just 
like scores of others who have kept cows on a 
paging basis with the aid of Kow-Kare. He 
writes: 


“Hed a valuable Jersey cow eight years 
old that had had seven calves. Something 
went wrong with her after her last calf 
came, so that for two years she failed to 
become with calf. Fed her some of your 
Kow-Kare last January and she was all 
right the first serving, and long before I 
had given her the whole package of your 
Kow-Kare that I purchased.” 


For the prevention or successful treatment 
of Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scouring, Bunches, Milk Fever, Loss-of Ap- 
petite, etc., no cow medicine has such a record 
of constant successes as Kow-Kare. Every 
cow owner should keep it on hand. Sold by 
general stores, feed dealers and druggists at 
the new reduced prices—65c and $1.25 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CoO., INO., 
Lyndonville, Vt. : 
Write today ——— 


for this valua- tv etvnannnuanit 
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HARDER SILOS 


It’s Easy to Sell 
Harder Silos 


Ever since 1899 the Harder has been 
the model for all other silos. It is 
known because of our consistent adver- 
tising. It is wanted because it has 
made good everywhere. 

There’s money for you in 

selling Harder Silos, If in- 
terested, write at once for 

details. 


Write for Free Booklet 
Good available territory 
open for live agents. 
Harder Mig. Corp. 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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GUARANTEED 
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CREAM, ~~ 
SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION tosend 
new, well made, 

‘ect — = 

. Makes Keavy or light cream. 
Different from picture, 
iNostrates P 
chines. See our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 
cleaned, "Whether Gairy flaws 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3052 _— Bainbridge, N. ¥. 





The strancest, handsomest 
silo made, Walls are triple— 
usual stave wall inside, then 
warm, waterproof Silafelt, 
then the spiral Crainelox cov- 
ering. imeures perfect silage. 


You can rebuild ofd stavedfio 

{nto i I, 

? fy t, youbetantel Tne 
» at half the ex- 

bvnse of a new silo. 
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Organized Dairying 


Busy Days for Association Members 














interstate Milk Men Convene 


At the annual meeting of the Inter- 
state milk producers’ association at 
Philadelphia during the first week in 
December, marked progress was re- 
ported in membership growth and or- 
ganization. During the past year, the 
membership has increased to 14,694, 
a gain of 2,159 during the year. This 
is a particularly gratifying gain to the 
leaders of the association, taking 
into consideration the general un- 
favorable condition of farmers’ mark- 
ets during the past year. The terri- 
tery covered by the association in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland, while no more extend- 
ed, has been™better represented and 
27 local organizations were added to 
the list during the year. 

The association also reported con- 
siderable activity on legislative affairs 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, dur- 
ing the year, to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of “filled” milk. The 
traffic in imitation milks reached 85 
million pounds in 1920 and the manu- 
facturers claim that their industry is 
only in its infancy. The Interstate 
association will join with its neigh- 
boring associations to continue the 
fight against these products this com- 
ing year. National legislation of simi- 
lar import has been strongly support- 
ed. by the association. The officers 
also’ reported recent conferences in 
their offices with railroad ‘officials in 
the attempt to secure reduction in 
nilk freight rates. 

In a masterly address reviewing the 
progress of the year, Pres F. P. Will- 
its of the association said, “While the 
year has not been a profitable one to 
the milk producers from a dollar and 
cents standpoint, there is no doubt 
but that members of the lation 
obtained for their milk all that the 
traffic would bear.” 

He reported an average of 8 cents 
a quart for milk delivered in Phila- 
delphia or on the basis of $3.21 per 
100 pounds for 3% milk at receiving 
stations in the 50 mile zone from the 
first of last year until the middle of 
May. Following this a reduction of 
1% cents a quart was necessary in 
order that the entire market should 
not be demoralized by milk from out- 
side sources. The weighted average 
price for 1921, which means the aver- 
age price paid for the full amount of 
basic milk as well as all of the sur- 
plus milk, was $2.23 per 100 pounds 
for 3.5% milk in the 50-mile zone. 

This compares favorably with milk 
in neighboring territory for 3.5 grade 
B milk as follows: Philadelphia base 
50-mile zone $2.39, Philadelphia sur- 
plus $1.84, Philadelphia weighted 
average $2.23, New York base 200- 
mile zone $2.89, (fluid milk only not 
representing actual average price re- 
ceived); New York pool price May to 
October- $2.18%, Baltimore cougtry 
plants $2.28, Baltimore surplus $1.52, 
Pittsburgh country plants $2.23. 

Despite industrial depression in 
Philadelphia, consumption of fluid 
milk showed an increase from 196,- 
750,000 quarts in 1920 to 209,000,000 
in 1921 or a gain of over 12,000,000 
in a year. Referring to pooling oper- 
ations, President Willits said, ‘““Under 
the circumstances we believe that it 
was and still is the best policy to 
make haste slowly along this line.” 


Poolers Take League Control 
‘Continued from page 413) 


take action for their own indi- 
vidual states. It further urged 
the passage of the Capper-Volstead 
bill as it came to the Senate from the 
House. An emergency appropriation 
by the government and by New York 
state to sustain co-operative work 
on bovine tuberculosis and to pro- 
vide funds to reimburse owners was 
requested. The league also went on 
record in favor of a duty on dairy 
products on the basis of 10 cents per 
pound on butter. 

The directors for the coming year 
were elected as follows: District No. 
1, L. M. Hardin, Sussex, N J; 2, Harry 
W. Culver, Amenia, N Y; 3, John 8. 
Pettys, Greenwich, N Y; 4, Harry 
Bull, Campbell Hall, N Y; 5 Chester 
Young, Napanock, N Y; 6, John D. 
Smith, Walton, N Y; 7, J. D. Beards- 
Little Falls, N Y; 9, Willard S. Kane, 
lee, New Berlin, N Y; 8, R. D. Cooper, 
Malone, N Y; 10, A. F. Spooner, 
Richville, N Y; 11, L. H. Put- 





nam, Black River, N Y; 12, Fred H. 
Sexauer, Auburn, N Y; 1%, Bradley 
Fuller, Utica, N Y; 14, D. F. Putnam, 
Oneida, N Y; 15, H. J. Kershaw, Sher- 
burne, N Y; 16, Edward F. Vincent, 
Maine, N .Y; 17, Paul Smith, Newark 
Valley, N Y; 18, W. U. Rixford, 
Wellsville, N Y; 20, John Rosenbach, 
Lancaster, N. Y; 21, A. L. Milks, Cat- 
taraugus, N Y; 22, John D. Miller, 
Susquehanna, Pa; 23, Robert J. Weld, 
Sugar Grove, N Y; 24, George W. 
Slocum, Milton, Pa. 


Message from the President 


The league unanimously passed a 
resolution of condolence to its presi- 
dent, George W. Slocum, who was be- 
reaved a few days ago by the death 
of his wife. The annual report of the 
president which contains a compre- 
hensive review of the work of launch- 
ing of the co-operative plans and the 
building up of the great organization 
necessary to carry on the farmer’s 
business, was read for him. 

“At last you men have taken your 
places alongside of other great inter- 
ests in a big way,” he said, “Yours is 
a gigantic business, the realization of 
a vision conceived in you years ago. 
Your initiative, your stick-to-it-ive- 
ness together with your personal sac- 
rifices have put you upon the right 
road to achieve your end. Only a few 
months ago when your burden was 
the heaviest, you men stood the staun- 
chest; when odds were heaviest against 
you, agencies were brought to play 
to disrupt your organization that nev- 
er were used against you before, but 
to no avail. Your steadfast loyalty 
won, because you were standing for 
a principle that was fundamentally 
right. p 

“The co-operative plan of market- 
ing the products produced by the 
American farmer has come to stay. 
More farmers believe in it every day, 
more business men believe in it, and 
more people generally believe in it. 
Therefore, the day is not distant when 
all farmers will believe in it. There 
remains but the question of develop- 
ment, My interpretation of your 
wishes in laying the’ foundation for 
this association is that we should as 
rapidly as possible provide country re- 
ceiving facilities to handle the prod- 
ucts produced by all our members, 
either through sales to dealers or 
through the erection or purchase of 
efficient plants by the association. 

In a splendid address, Sec Albert 
Manning said, “While some producers 
may have felt that the prices received 
during the recent months have been 
less than the cost of production war- 
ranted their receiving, still, while we 
study the prices and the conditions of 
the farmers in other lines of agricul- 
ture, we are impressed with the fact 
that the dairymen are going through 
the readjustment period following the 
world war in better condition than 
most of the other lines. 

“We hope and believe that the 
members of. the Dairymen’s league 
have seen the benefits of organization 
and appreciate the absolute necessity 
of standing together unitedly, and the 
characteristic, conservative, steady 
going eastern producers are not going 
to be swayed by radical propaganda, 
or that they are going to be incited to 
revolution against their organization; 
that they appreciate that their only 
hope lies in united action; that it is 
absolutely necessary that they must 
work and operate through one organ- 
ization. 

“Tho latest weapon of the devil is 
filled milk,” .according to Milo D. 
Campbell, president of the National 
Milk Producers Federation, who gave 
the address of the afternoon. Continu- 
ing he said, “Before business can start 
on a regular schedule, or continue for 
more than a brief hour, farm prices 
must be adjusted to the prices of 
other necessities and to the price of 
other labor. 

“If you men of the Dairymen’s Lea- 
gue have sold your September milk 
unaided by the organization, you 
would have sold it for $3,600,000 for 
the month of September—that being 
the average price of unorganized ter- 
ritory. If you had received the aver- 
age price that 16 of the larger farm 
organizations, supplying the greater 
cities of the country received for their 
milk, you would have obtained for 
your milk $4,500,000, but through the 
Dairymen’s league and its pooling 
plan you received for your milk over 
$6,000,000. 
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Don’t delay! Write for the$&@ 
B price list today! 
money to you. 


STRUCK & BOSSAK INC. 
152 West 28th St., New York 
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Raw Fur Buyer 


We want a country raw far 
buyer in every county of your 
state, to represent us this season. 
A big opportunity for those 
accepted. Write at once for 


our 
CHARLES S. PORTER, INC. 


117 W. 27THST., NEW YORK CITY 














WE WANT YOUR COW 
OR HORSE HIDE 


And we will tan and make you a 
beautiful Coat, Robe or Mittens to 
= . We make and remodel ladies’ 
and Price List FREE. re 
Gal! Coats and Robes for Sale 
Se iinclesale Prices All ne 
guaranteed. 

References—Citize State Bank, 
Milford, Ind. ry 
MilfordjRobe & Tanning”Co. 
237{Eim Street, Milford,ind. 
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| F Poultry and Stock 


Caring for Our Barnyard Neighbors 
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Right Type of Sheep 
J. EARL SCOTT, NEW YORK ; 
was glad te read EB. P. Snyder’s 
article in American Agricultur- 
gt recently. Mr. Snyder is a fre- 
} contributor to farm papers, and 
has good “sheep sense.” I am 
that he makes money out of his 











ause S & We have read late years in 
it where farm paper about the value of a 
} alway, pure bred sire in the dairy busi- 
: the horse business or swine busi- 

the S@ but where are the sheep men? 


Are we less progressive than other 
ers? How many sheepmen are 
rams that have the breeding and 
duality to maintain and. work 
mprovement in their flock? How 

of us have an ideal and are 
preeding to produce that ideal, or are 
we just going along the line of 
jeast resistance and using anything 
that will get a lamb? Do we figure 
that a few dollars saved on the pur- 

price of a ram regardless of 
perit, is that many dollars saved in the 


? 

oF would become of the dairyman 
if he. used the cheapest mongrel bull 
he could find, or kept a calf of his own 
that was too runty and its dam didn’t 
milk enough to make aveal? Did you 
ever hear a farmer say, “Well I want 
gfine wool buck because wool is high”, 
and then very likely the same fellow 
will say the next season, “Well, wool 
in’t going to bring anything, I wanta 
goarse wool buck to use for lambs’? 
Such reasoning is not even consistent 
and gets the sheep breeder nowhere. 
What we want is a good hardy sheep 
that will clip a satisfactory fleece and 
raise a good growthy, easily fattened 
lamb. Such sheep will return a profit 
fn the most adverse time. 

Let us lay aside all prejudice and 
pee if we cannot decide on the ideal 
sheep for our conditions. A good many 
gheep men are prejudiced against the 
use of Merino blood but this in 99 cases 
out of 100 is not based on experience; 
or perhaps, the use of very inferior 
Merino blood has biased their judg- 
ment. The idea seéms-to be prevalent 
among eastern sheepmen that the use 
of Merino blood would not produce a 
gatisfactory market lamb. The range 
flocks of the west are based on Merino 
blood making sheep that are hardy and 
long lived, and handle and shear well. 
Also their lambs outsell most of the 
Bative lambs on the market. 


Getting Hardier Stock 

The late Joseph E. Wing, a recognis- 
ed authority on sheep, said: ‘“There ig 
fot a question that under American 
fonditions where flocks of coarse wool 
@wes are kept, and the wool clip is too 
light and the thrift of the flock some- 
what below par an infusion of Merino 
blood by the use of a good ‘muttony’ 

© ram would work wonders, add- 
ing to the wool clip of the ewe lambs 
and the general health and hardiness 
of all the progeny.” 

It is not always the largest sheep 
that shows the largest net profit. Too 
often I think farmers select a ram for 
tize rather than quality, often picking 
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w for |B one with long legs and slab sides, with 
a ie 2 merit whatever. This type many 
= ' times beget lambs that can run like a 
teal Geer, and a good fence is no obstacle. 
We don’t wonder that the owner de 

: tides that sheep are a nuisance, and 

INC. | feecks to place them with a better 
CITY Ratured man. Mr. Wing has this to 
: Sy on the selection of a ram, “Choose 





fot an extra large ram, but one of 
Medium size for the breed selected; it 
is rare that the largest ram of the lot 
has ..e most vigor or quality, choose a 
fam with short legs, they go with early 
Maturity.” 

Any sheep will return a profit when 
Prices are high; but it takes a sheep 
better than the ordinary to keep the 

ce on the right side and make 
theep raising a permanent and profit- 
thle occupation. We do not need 
Sheep, what we need is better 
theep. And until the eastern sheep- 
men come to realize the value of good 
ho blood, improvement in the con- 

n of farm flocks must necessarily 


slow. 
4s to Parasites 


Parisites are our worst enemies. The 
Merino is to a great extent resistant to 
their attacks, It is not necessary to 
@egenerate your flock to little wrinkly, 
back, cat hammed, greasy nothings 
Many farmers seem to fear. I have 
Sold my lambs that were seven-eighths 

year after year, to the ship- 
Per who handles nearly 3 
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lambs from this section and he nearly 
always tells me that my lambs are the 
best lot he has bought. One year he 
said, “Your bunch is the best I have 
bought this year and the best woolen 
lambs I believe I ever saw.” My lambs 
never have averaged less than 90 
pounds at seven or eight months, and 
I have sold registered Delaine ram 
lambs that have weighed well over 
100 pounds at six to seven months, 
and that I consider good enough. 

My sheep are smooth bodied and 
the registered ewes, clip from 13 to 
18% pounds. Farmers as a rule, I 
think, are beginning to realize the 
value of fine wool blood in the ewe 
flock. No doubt there is more gross 
profit per head in the so called mutton 
breeds if one keeps a very small flock, 
or can give a change of pasture every 
two weeks through the summer and 
other necessary care to keep them 
thrifty; but this the great majority fall 
to do and the best way to clean the 
flock of “‘snotty nose,” “scours,” etc., 
and build up a permanent flock of 
hardy, easy keeping sheep that are 
sure to bring profit through all mar- 
ket uncertainties, is by the infusion 
of big rugged Merino blood. 





Notes From a Poultry Woman 
MRS. C. M. BURTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

For catching a chicken in the day 
time either from a pen of fowls or 
from a group at feeding time, try a 
stout wire hook. A handy device of 
this kind may be made from a piece 
of plain fence wire or from a wire 
barrel hoop which is cut in two and 
straightened. A rather close hook is 
formed at one end. With a quick 
steady movement the chicken is 
“hooked in” by the leg without pre- 
vious warning. In order to get a 
longer reach than the wire permits, 
the straight end of the wire may be 
fastened into a pole which is used as 
a handle. 

I have a small flock of excellent 
White Wyandotte layers. Each egg 
when gathered is marked with the 
day’s date and I have built up a 
strictly fresh egg market among a 
few particular people. The little 
children and the other folks in these 
families enjoy considerable rivalry in 
comparing dates, and they know that 
they are getting strictly fresh eggs. 
This, of course, is not a practicable 
method with a large flock of hens as 
it involves too much time on a large 
scale. However, it works well for a 
private business conducted in a small 
way. 


Stock Feed Through Chutes 


I am feeding my stock ground feed and 
have built a bin and chute to deliver same to 
basement. I am having trouble in that the 
feed packs will not run through the chute, 
Have you any suggestions?—[M. E. H., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


In order to keep material flowing 
smoothly and easily through the 
chutes, it is almost always necessary 
to have some sort of an agitator within 
the chute itself. Any finely ground 
material is likely to become “arched” 
in a chute and even grain such as oats 
or barley will sometimes get caught 
in the same way. 

A simple way of forgoing the diffi- 
culty is to have a rod extending up 
through the interior of the chute; 
when this rod is jiggled up and down 
it will work loose the material which 
has become compact. If a nail be 
driven into the rod here and there, 
it will increase its effect. 


Changing the Rations 


I am feeding silage twice a day to my 
cows, together with wild hay and straw. For 

in I am using bran, middlings and dried 

rewe:s’ grains. I have 25 shocks of corn 

that had been left over from the silo. How 
may I use this corn; it is still in the shock? 
CH. E. H., New Yorg. 

You can use the corn in two ways. 
Husk it, using the grain for the feed- 
ing of horses, pigs or cows, and feed- 
ing the corn stover dry, either in the 
manger or in feedlot; or you could cut 
this corn up and put it in the silo. 
In. case you were to do this, it would 

necessary to add considerable 
water, otherwise the cut-up stuff would 
not keep. Your quantity is so small 
that it would be preferable to husk 
and use as dry stover and grain. 

You are feeding all right with res- 
pect to silage. Neither wild hay nor 
straw is a very good roughage for 
dairy cows. They can be used in a 

when other roughage is scarce. 
addition of molasses is good, and 
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Fibre is not desirable in a grains ration. It is not 


digestible and possesses no real food value. 

The feed having the minimum percentage of fibre 
usually contains the highest percentage of digestible 
nutrients. 

A high fibre content indicates low digestibility and a 
high-cost ration. 

Union Grains contains only 10% fibre—the minimum 

tage possible to secure. Its large percentage of 
digestible food-elements make it a milk-producing dairy 
feed of the most profitable quality. 





UNION GRAINS is low in fibre content. 

UNION GRAINS islowin moisture. _ : 
UNION GRAINS is light and bulky—highly digestible. 
. UNION GRAINS is palatable. 

. UNION GRAINS issafetofeed. _ 

. UNION GRAINS is strong in digestible protein. 


UNION GRAINS was the first commercial dairy feed made. 
it has given continuous satisfaction for over 20 years. 
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Write us for free milk record sheets 
THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
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BALANCED| RATIONS 


For All Farm Stock 
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“Soldon satisfactionor — 
Its Merits money refunded, 
i $1.10 Box sufficient 
SS Postpaid on receipt of price. a 
WANTEDE writefordescriptivebooklet C2 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





3 SALESMEN, AGENTS, DEALERS 


Wanted with faith in their own 


ability to sell HIGH CLASS 
SILOS at a LOW PRICE. 


Quality Manufacturing Co., Hagerstown, Md. 











makes this otherwise-not-so-very- 
appetizing roughage more appetizing 
to the cattle. 

Clover or alfalfa hay would make 
quite a difference in the milk yield 
because of the protein content. Not 
having either of these legume hays, 
you must resort to concentrates that 
are rather high in protein. You are 
now feeding bran, middlings and dis- 
tillers’ grains. These are all rather 
bulky concentrates. Your ration as a 
whole is bulky, and both bran and 
middlings are rather low in protein. 
They stand only around 12% of diges- 
tjble protein for 100 pounds. 

* A suggestion as to a ration would 
be as follows: 300 pounds of wheat 
bran, 300 pounds of distillers’ grains, 
200 pounds of cottonseed meal, 200 
pounds of gluten and 200 pounds of 
linseed meal. You say nothing about 
the cost of these in your locality. It 
might be desirable to increase the 
gluten by 100 pounds and lessen the 
linseed meal by 100 pounds. If the 
linseed meal is more costly than the 
gluten, I should do this, otherwise I 
would leave it just as itis. Feed one 
pound of the grain mixture to each 
3% or 4% pounds of milk yielded if 
Holsteins, if Guernseys or Jerseys, use 
about one pound of the grain mixture 
to each 3 or 4 pounds of milk yielded, 
depending«on whether naturally heavy 
yielders o& recently fresh, 





Cream tors— About 40% of 
the farmers of Pennsylvania are using 
cream separators. As the market for 
whole milk develops and improves, the 
number of separators in use declines. 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Reduces Strained, Puffy, Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book § R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Seed Co., Box G15 Clarinda, towa 





BARREN COWS,*3."% 
results of 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent this by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kille shorting forme ickly with- 
out harming cow. Write for booklet with 
letters from users and full details 
of Money-Back Guarantee. 


» ABORNO LABORATORY ” 
11 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


HORSE - BLANKETS 


PURE-WOOL-HORSE BLANKETS 
Direct-to-you-at-factory-prices 
Send for Our Catalog Today 


MILVO AWNING & TENT WORKS 


ROME, N. Y. 

















BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any addiess 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 31st St. New York 




























































































Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK 
Central New York Farm Notes 


R. L. VOORHEES 

Plans for establishment of a county 
wide selling organization were prac- 
tically completed at a meeting of On- 
ondaga county alfalfa growers in Syr- 
acuse recently. They contemplate 
grading and baling the product in 
menfbers’ barns and selling it from a 
central pool. There is assurance this 
method will mean an added profit 
from sales as it meets requirements 
of the trade better. 

The joint legislative committee on 
farms and markets of the state held 
a hearing on proposed tuberculosis 
eradication measures in Syracuse 
December 6. The proposed plan of 


the conference board of farm organi- . 


zations was submitted and full dis- 
cussion held. Breeders believe the 
hearing, with its frankness and open- 
ness, has paved the way to construct- 
ive legislation on the problem. 

The New York State Association of 
Beekeepers’ societies held its annual 
meeting in Syracuse recently. Most 
important work taken up was in per- 
fecting organization details of the 
Empire State Federation of County 
Beekeepers’ Co-operative association, 
the central honey selling organiza- 
tion which was incorporated some 
time ago, but never functioned be- 
cause of defects in the by-laws. 


Short Course in Farming 


The state school of agriculture at 
Cobleskill, N Y, is offering three short 
courses of interest to farm people. 
Each course begins January 3, and 


continues for eight weeks. Tui- 
tion is free to residents of the 
state. Board is provided at cost 
and the expenses are very low. The 


course in agriculture is intended for 
men and young men who have al- 
ready established a farm business and 
who can be away only for a short 
period, or who expect to take up 
farming at once. The course in 
homemaking is designed to make bet- 
ter home makers and home keepers. 
The students will prepare their own 
meals as part of the instruction. The 
course in ice cream making is de- 
signed to meet the great demand for 
trained men in this field. Further in- 
formation on any of these courses will 
be sent on request. 


Greene Co—Potatoes are $1.50 to 
$1.75 p bu; cows selling at sales from 
$30 to $40 for strippers, fresh $60 to 
$75. Hens not laying very well yet; 
butter is 45c p Ib, eggs 60c p doz, pork 
10 to 14c p Ib, beef 10c, beef hides 
24c.—[J. Armstrong. 





Ontario Co—Most farmers finished 
with their work. Many stalks of corn 
still in the field. Plenty of fodder and 
stock which looks well.—[H. D. Seely, 





Steuben Co—Buckwheat a full crop, 
$1.25 to $1.50 p 100 lbs, 50% lower 
than last year. Cows sold from $20 
to $76, according to time they fresh- 
en-—[C. H. Everett. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


_ OLIVER D. SCHOEK 

Because Allentown with a popula- 
tion of over 90,000 does not have a 
regular market house, leading grang- 
ers are considering the project of 
erecting a modern market place. The 
nearest the farmers are now able to 
reach city consumers is through street 
markets which are impossible during 
a considerable portion ofthe winter. 

The enforcement of the dog license 
law has revealed a surprisingly large 
number of dogs. Berks county’s dog 
registration exceeds 13,000, and a 
Philadelphia newspaper has properly 
dubbed that county as “the land of 
Canine.” There still remain other 
thousands of worthless, unlicensed 
dogs within the state. 

The few remaining mills that are 
capable of converting buckwheat into 
good buckwheat flour experienced a 
busy season. The flour is sold to 
manufacturers and packers of “pat- 
ent,” “self-raising” and other special 
brands, and retailed at greatly ad- 
vanced figures. 








Oumberland Co—Grain and grass 
in fine condition. Wheat sells for 
$1.10 p bu, corn 50c, potatoes $1, hay 
$22 p ton, eggs 70c p doz, milk $3 p 
100 Ibs, chickens 20 to 40 c p Ib, live 
calves $10 p 100 Ibs, dressed pork 
$11.—[A. P. Seabrook. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Home Grown Potatoes—New Jersey 
grown late crop seed potatoes will be 
a feature in the potato exhibit at the 
farm products show at Trenton, Jan 
10-14. More than 1,000 acres of late 
seed were grown in the state this 
year. The late tubers were aus 
while the vines were still green in 
Oct, thus procuring seed of the same 
vigor as that grown in the short sea- 
son counties of northern states. Sev- 
eral counties are arranging exhibits 
for the general potato show. Mercer 
Co took the trophy last year. 


Rural Church Conference—Among 
the features planned at the time of 
the farm products show in Trenton, 
Jan 10-14, is a rural church confer- 
ence when clergymen and laymen of 
varigus denominations will gather 
around the conference table to talk 
community welfare. Rev. A. Ray- 
mond Eckles of the Plainsboro town- 
ship community church is ehairman 
of the conference. 
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OHIO 
Corn Show’s New Plans 


CLARENCE METTERS 


The Ohio state corn show, run co- 
operatively by the Ohio state uni- 
versity and the Ohio seed improve- 
ment association as a feature of 
Farmers’ week at the state university, 
will be put on a new plane this year, 
officials announce. Space will no 
longer be rented for advertising dis- 
play purposes. Instead of such booths, 
departments of the college will be 
asked to prepare educational exhibits, 
such as were put on at the state fair 
in September. The Ohio farm bur- 
eau, the state department of agricul- 
ture and the Ohio station at Wooster 
will also be requested to prepare edu- 
catjonal displays. 

Emphasis on the educational side of 
the show, and no more income from 
the sale of floor space, will mean an 
end to the small cash prizes offered 
in previous years. It is the feeling of 
the show officials that the honor of 
winning in Ohio’s state-wide corn 
show, rather than the cash award, 
has been what has led farmers to ex- 
hibit in the past, and the honorary 
nature,of the award is to be stressed 
this year. Ribbons and trophies will 
replace cash. The show will be held 
in the armory omthe university cam- 
pus throughout Farmers’ week, Jan- 
uary 30 to February 3. A catalogue 
of classes and awards is now being 
prepared and will be sent to any one 
interested. 

Some corn has been sold in central 
Ohio as low as 21 and 25 cents. with 
30 cents about the average. Many 
farmers are buying western hogs and 
bringing them to Ohio for feeding. 
They figure that they can get a much 
better price than 21 or even 30 cents 
for their corn, by feeding it and sell- 
ing the hogs, even thought the price 
of hog on hoof is at a discouraging 
level at present. 





Fairfield Co—Labor scarce and too 
high for farmers to hire. Farmers 
object to low prices received and high 
prices paid for things bought. Corn 
35c p bu, wheat $1.05, hay $12 p ton; 
hogs $6.50, cream 4lc, eggs 60c p 
doz.—[J. Berger. 


| Among the Granges 


New York State Grange 


In New York 927 subordinate 
granges are all the time on the job 
helping agriculture and helping thdéir 
members. The total membership now 
runs over 140,000. During the past 
year eight new granges were added. 
These figures are from the report to 
the National Grange of Worthy 
Master Albert Manning. Brother 
Manning reports that Pomona granges 
now number 53. During the past year 
eight new grange halls have been ded- 
icated and others will soon be ready. 
He reports splendid field meetings 
during the past year that have put 
new life into many granges. 

Mr. Manning says: “The Grange 
in New York state through which sub- 
ordinate and Pomona granges hold 
many thousands of meetings during 
the year has been the clearing house 
for the discussion of the varied diversi- 
fied agricultural interests of New 
York state for over 60 years. During 
this time the Grange has been de- 
veloping the spirit of fraternity, good- 
fellowship and confidence, without 
which no fraternal or co-operative or- 
ganization can hope long to succeed.” 
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In summarizing the work of New 
York farmers during the past year, 
Brother Manning explained how the 
Grange had been the source of origin 
of various other enterprises, notably 
@mong which are the Dairymen’s 
league, the National association of 
central packing houses, the Federa- 
tion of county sheep breeders, the 
Potato exchange, the Certified seed 
potato association and the G L F ex- 
change. Mr. Manning ‘is optimistic 
for the future of agriculture. It has 
never been better organized, he says. 
“The public in_ general was never in a 
more receptive mood to listen|to the 
needs .of agriculture. The farmer 
knows that the people must eat and 
must be fed and with proper and equal 
opportunities under the laws ct the 
country, farming will compete with 
other industries in securing an equit- 
able share for labor, and both produc- 
er and consumer will be benefited.” 





A Community Fair 
MRS. E. M. ANDERSON, CHAUTAUQUA CO., N.Y. 

A genuine community fair of un- 
usual interest was recently held at 
Forestville, N. Y. The event was plan- 
ned and very successfully carried out 
by the grange, the high school, the 
churches and the business and profes- 
sional men of the city. Aside from 
the exhibits there was an excellent 
Armistice Day program, a big mass 
meeting in Grange Hall, and a series 
of lectures and addresses lasting three 
days. 

Demonstrations on What We Have 
Learned in Agriculture were given by 
four boys and a prize essay on Why 
the Future Farmer Needs a Better 
Education was ready by Miss Dorothy 
Mayers who received an award of $5. 
One evening there was a regular ses- 
sion of school from 7 to 7:30, followed 
by a moving picture show along edu- 


catignal lines. 

Gfange Hall was packed to its ca- 
pacity one evening for a “community 
sing.” An important feature of the 
fair was the éxhibit of stock by the 
local calf club. There were over 59 
prizeg in the various classes, 15 in the 
class for agricultural students, 10 in 
the class for any student in the school, 
and 12 single exhibits in the stock 
display. Thirty-five pens of poultry 
were shown. 

The corn exhibit was especially fine. 
There were over 30 entries for three 
prizes, and over 25 entries for prizes 
in potatoes. A good display of grapes 
and apples was shown and the baking 
exhibits were especially commendable. 

At the closing Saturday the house- 
wives of the town cooked food for din- 
ner and supper, the students called 
for the articles; and a sumptuous meal 
was served on both occasions, under 
the auspices of the school. The series 
of festivities entailed considerable 
hard work but all felt that it was time 
well spent and we are looking for- 
ward to many more such agricultural 
fairs in our county in the future. 


Hits the Nail on the Head 


G. N. GLOVEB, PENNSYLVANIA 


Your editorials on “Lower Freight 
Rates Must Come,” “Milk Drivers’ 
Strike” and “Bogus Gets the Prefer- 
ence” were timely “ones. The state- 
ments, “Forthwith the Adamson law 
should be abolished” and making 
“The public the goat of excessive high 
wages or high transportation charges,” 
certainly hit the nail on the head; and 
I wish the daily papers had the cour- 
age to say the same to make public 
sentiment which will bring about these 
two things speedily. 

It is true in the second editorial 
that, “These city drivers do no more 
than half as much work as dairymen 
who produce milk,” and, “Without a 
single penny invested they actually 
are paid many times more than dairy 
producers who have thousands of 
dollars invested.’”’ I quote your words, 
beeause I wish the public could be 
made to see and realize the truth 
about freight rates and milk drivers’ 
pay, as against dairymen’s income. 

Why freight rates on bogus butter 
should be reduced and not on genuine 
dairy products is another question to 
be answered by rate makers. The 
editors of the American Agriculturist 
deserve great credit for their editor- 
ials from week to week in which they 
take a firm stand for justice to pro- 
ducers of agriculturial products. 

Farmers are not deserving of 
special legislation any more than any 
other class, but they should have 
what is due them in legislation and in 
pay for time, labor and capital in- 
vested. They are hard hit now in 
prices for all kinds of grain, yet no 
one heard of them striking as rail- 
roaders and miners have been lately, 
yet both classes of laborers are get-_ 
ting much better wages than farmers 
are realizing on their f I 
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REWARDS 


For New or Renewal Subscription, 
Your own renewal counts, proyiag 


you send at least one other gy! 
tion besides your own. 


Eveready Flashlight 
Free for only 2 Subscriptig 
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Reward No. 46—These hand or pod 
flashlights are so invaluable a conve, 
ience and help to EVERY one of 








they are not far more expensive, 
rovide a light instantly which is entigg, 
'y free from any danger of fire. 

The excellent flashlight that we 
making our generous offer .on js the. 
well-known Eveready Daylo. It is &% 
inches long and 1% inches in dia 
has a black enameled metal case with 
nickel ends and lever. Complete as we 
send it to you free, postpaid, for 2 suk 
scriptions, it contains a No. 17 M 
bulb, and a No. 705 Tungsten battery, 
Wise ones will need no urging to sei 
this opportunity to get a genuine 
treasure like this for only 2 yearly su. 
scriptions at $1 each. 
































Nine-Cup Percolator 
Given for only 3 Subscriptio; 





Reward 5232—If you appreciate a truly 
good cup of coffee you will want this) 
percolator. It is impossible to 
coffee as well in any other way. In fa 
all genuine coffee connoisseurs refi “ 






















the beverage when made by the usu Be | 
hit or miss coffee pot method. Now tior 
not imagine that it is complicated O7ME jon 
difficult to make coffee this way. OWRD gor, 
the contrary if you once adopt ¢ owr 
method we question if you will ever our 
back to the old-fashioned one. Thee the 
are many different kinds of percolaton fact 
but this one that we are offering you mat 
is > ag and serviceable. It is made d our 
ighly polished aluminum _ with rep’ 
seams. Its ebonized wood handle SM pen 
securely fastened on with rivé the 
shanks. Has a perforated alumim ora! 
filter cup, a pumping tube and ba A 
Center tube extends through filter OPM win) 
and top end is visible through gia ed | 
dome. Capacity is 9 cups. Sent, po ak 
paid, for 3 yearly subscriptions at 00 pal 
each, new or renewal. gett 
_ Wor 

e * 4 ef 
Little Daisy Air Rife 
Postpaid for 2 Subscriptio: Gi 
0, 
Reward No. 20. The n _ 
of this air rifle describes) x 
in a way—it is such a “li to ¢ 
daisy.” All the metal onmgy cov! 
is shining nickel plated s Seer 


while its stock of smo 
black walnut makes @ 
long to snuggle it to 































shoulder. It weighs ovef 1 
pound, is 29 inches k 
and shoots a single A 
rifle’ shot at a time. 7 halt 
shot is loaded through lett 
muzzle (or mouth) of fect 
gun. One of the bur: 
“daisy” things about # } 80. 
rifle is that it is so stro! cult 
and simply made that it hav 
not get out of order uf ten 
badly abused. With its ope 
front and rear i 
to aid him it can help A 
owner to become a ‘ 
marksman. No money ‘ 
nye f to get this. ti 
ply send 2 new or 
yearly subscriptions at’ 
each. : 

Send all subscriptions unth 

requests for rewards to the Pig 
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Sure and Sign Your Name 


We wish we could impress upon our 
ibers the necessity for signing 
ir names to all letters sent to us. 
want to serve our subscribers in 
Whe best way possible and we cannot 
‘give quick reply to a letter unless we 
“mow the name and address to which 
send it. Simply signing initials 
: not help us because we cannot 
"garch through the lists of thousands 
‘yf names to find one which has the 
jnitials given. 

Don’t blame us if you receive no 
feply to a letter to which only your 
jnitials are affixed as a signature. To 
de assured of a reply to your letter, 
we suggest you enclose your name 
bel which is on every issue of the 
paper sent you. 


—_________AB 

Stop Mileage Guarantee 
Automobile tires bought in the 
future will not carry a mileage guar- 
antee. Automobile tire manufactur- 
efs are making @ concerted move to 
remedy abuses of improper claims for 
adjustment. This new movement now 
‘under way throughout the tire indus- 
try is to eliminate the chief evils 
which have for years caused a loss to 
consumers, dealers and manufactur- 
ers. Dealers have been placed in the 
embarrassing position of losing the 
good will of tire users, and manu- 
facturers have borne the brunt of the 
loss due to claims which have come 
from public misconception of the re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturers. 

The new form‘of warranty as a re- 
sult of this movement will bé printed 
on price lists, tags and stickers ac- 
companying tires. Faulty tires will 
be repaired or replaced with new ones 
at additional cost. The warranty 
covering the change in policy toward 
adjustments reads as follows: “We do 
not guarantée automobile tires for any 
specific mileage, but every automobile 
tire bearing our name and serial num- 

























e a truly 


Nant @ ber is warranted by us to be free from 
to defects in workmanship or material 
In fact tires.” 
S refs “Tires claimed to be defective will 
he use te received only When all transporta- 
Now tion charges are prepaid and when ac- 
cated OFM Gompanied by this company’s claim 
ray. NEE form duly filled out and signed by 
opt ti owners. If, upon examination, it is 
ever § our judgment that the direct cause of 
There the failure of the tire to render satis- 
rcolaton factory service is attributable to faulty 
& yOUBREE material or workmanship, we will, at 
made our option, either repair the tire or 
without replace it for a charge which will com- 
andle pensate for the service rendered by 
rivets the returned tire, based upon its gen- 
uminw a eral appearance and condition.” 
dbase As tires have come down in price it 
Iter ¢ Will be well to buy those manu‘actur- 
sh gi ed by reliable concerns. This may be 


4 loop-hole for “gyp” tire concerns to 
palm off their stock. Be sure you are 
getting full value for your money. A, 
Word to the wise is sufficient. 


Four Months Refunding 


Low April, d urchased from the. Oliver Oil- 
Burner achine Company, St. Louis, 
Mo, a — which cost $11.75, paid in ad- 
1e Ti vance. Same was to be hemened 6 if not satis- 
~ribes | factory. After 20 days’ trial I-saw it would 
Prl0es. Not work satisfactorily in my stove and wrote 
a to them to that effect. They wrote that I 
al om could not be using the burner correctly and 
d ste @dvising as to how it should be used. After 
C corresponding. back and forth they advised 
smoe me to return it. Am enclosing express_receipt 
es @ show that same was returned on June 8. 
to his Since then I have not received my money. 
ill you kindly see what success ie depart- 
has in =~ this matter a 0. 
s R. Strouts, go county, N. 
* After taking this matter iD in be- 
Th half of our subscriber we received a 
letter from him as follows: “Have just 
feceived check in settlement of the 
burner which I returned four months 
ago. I wish to thank American Agri- 
Culturist Service Bureau for now 
having ¢heck at hand, as I had writ- 
ten repeatedly, but received no reply.” 
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did not move. The owner e fa 
Tented the same to a third pe stich 
vd person sublet to another. The last 
Mentioned removed the 
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must accom- AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Sania in tasue of fol- 
ust b. —— lowing week, No 
“a rtisement. ar a black-faced type or 
Esch initial or C eC display lines of r 
te any 7 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 





461 Fourth Ave., New York City hoad 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
Se old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 


COCKERELS, 8S. C. Brown and White Leghorns, 
Light and Dark Rr White Wyandottes, R. I. 
bo! Chicks in season. Prices right, 
Catalog tree. iy ERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 
565, Riverdale, N. J. 








BARRED ree Cockerels. Thompson’s Strain di- 
rect. Also pson’s crossed with Parks heavy 
laying Strain. for Utility. $3.50 upward to $10.00 
according to quality. Must please or money refunded. 
I. H. BACORN. 





MAY hatched thoroughbred Ringlet and White 
Rock cockerels $5.00 each. Ringlets are from $35.00 
prize winning cdckerel, fine healthy vigorous birds. 
MRS. JOHN BARNES, R. D. No. 1, Olean, N. Y 





PULLETS, Yearlings, Breeders White and Beowa 
Leghorn, Anconas, Minorcas, Wrandeties, Orp: 
tons, Barred and White Rocks. FOREST Paks, 
Rockaway, New Jersey. 


BIG STURDY BABY CHICKS FOR 1522, Reds, 
Rocks Leghorns, Wyandottes, Ducklings. Book your 
order now. SUNNY SIDE POULTRY FAKM, 
Copper Hill, N. J. 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS, Toms $10.00. Hens 
$8.00, large healthy stock. May hatched. The best 
that money will buy. JOHN T. EGAN, Lebanon, 











PURE POULTRY, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Pigeons, Hares, Dogs, Bab: Chicks, Stock 
Eggs low. IONEER FARMS, Telford, 





WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS $2.50 each. 
White Pekin Ducks $3.00 each. Satisfaction r- 
anteed. JOHN F. COLEMAN, Smithboro, N. Y. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. Emden, and 
Toulouse Geese. Quality right. Price reasonable. 
GEORGE GALLOWAY, Batavia, New York. 





PAIR MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE, pure bred 
mated $20.00. Mammoth Pekin Ducks $2.50 each up. 
MRS. A. MORITZ, Rahway, N. J 





WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, $2.00 each. 
Also Rose ©. Red Cockerels, $2.00. MES. HE, OAK- 
LEY, R. 1, Strattonville, Pa. 





FLEMISH GIANT HARES, steel gray or black, 
four months old stock $8.00 each, pairs $5.00, trio 
$7.50. Six to eight months stock at reasonable 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. MAPLE HILL 
FARM, Fort Plain, N. Y 





COLLIE PUPPIES, not the ordinary common, 
but the handsome and os kind. Males, 
spayed females, and look females for breeding. 





—— CLOVERN COLLIE FARM, Cham- 
. Pa. 

PUPS for Christmas Thoroughbred English 
Shepherds natural heeldrivers, intelligence and 


auty unsurpassed Shepherd without equal. 
thon wy sold out. GEO, BOORMAN, Mara- 
on, N ° 





PEDIGREED Collie pups, Whites, Sables, Shep- 
pends, White Leghorn Pulletss. EL BRITON FARM, 
Rk. 1, Hudson, N. Y. 





FLEMISH GIANT RABBITS. All colors, sizes 
and_ prices; write wants. T. A. WILSON, Marion, 





PELNDRED. HOUNDS. Cheap. Trial. C. 0. D. 
tos. KASKASAGE KENNELS, Herrick, Ill. 








FERRETS, good hunters, full of pep. Price list 
free. WALTER JEWETT, Rochester, Qhio. 





ERRETS. Price list free. 


F GLENDALE FERRET 
CO., Wellington, Ohio. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





PRs —— i we P's PRICES 
lo =6plante: 

= lums, -~-ihy ‘apes, Soarien, nuts, " 
mulberries, oceerrice, rapes. and Phrube. 
Free 64 page catalog. TENNESSEE. “NURSERY co., 
Box 119 Cleveland, Tenn. 





SEED POTATOES—Russeee Rural Variety. Select- 
ed Eleven years. FAIRACRES POTATO FARM, 
E. R. SMITH, Specialist, Kasoag, N. Y. 





POTATOES, Cobbler, Russett, Sixweeks, Others, 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, New York. 





POTATOES, Carmen, Mountain, Swiftsure, others. 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, New ‘York. 





PUREBRED Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Fetetec- 
tion guaranteed. Inclose stamp. I, W. WHEE 
R. 2 Massena, N. Y. 





MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE ond eae 
$5 and $6 each. Ducks $2. CHARLES E. HALLO 
Mattituck, N. Y¥. 





PRIZE WINNING African and Toulouse geese. 
Also Barred Rock Cockerels. J. H. WORLEY, 
Mercer, Pa. 





Emden Geese 


MAMMOTH Prize Winners. 17 
A. FELOCK, Newfield, 


18 Ibs a piece—$15 per pair. 
Bm. Y. 





MAMMOTH 


BRONZE  GOBBLERS. Kentucky 
strain $8.00. Y. 


HENRY WILLIAMS, Freedom, N. 





WHITE WYANDOTTE Cockerels; Mammoth Pekin 
ducks. LAURA DECKER, Standfordville, New York. 





FOR SALE—Pure bred gray African Geese 
EUGENE KEELER, Wyalusing, Pa. R. D. 1. 





BABY CHICKS and i and Supplies. EMPIRE 


HATCHERY, Seward, N. 





TOBACCO 


SWINE 





FOR. SALE—Registeted Berkshire gilts 6 mos. 
old. Choice breeding. ces reasonable. WILD- 
ACRES FARM, East Greenwich, R. I. 





POLAND CHINA SERVICE BOARS AND SOWS 
ready to_bfeed $25.00 each, EXCELSIOR STOCK 
FARM, Waterloo, N. Y. 


REGISTERED 0. nd Chester Waite pigs 
and bred sows. ©. p "ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 








wy REBRED DUROC pow at farm 1 prices. Cc. 


SAKER, Wooster, Ohio. 





CIGARS 





CIGARS—Special offer “Good Points,”’ made to 
sell for 10 cents each. While they last $2.00 box 
of 50. Each cigar wranved in tissue paper. Spanish 
filler throughout. Will cuit or your money refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York City, 





CIGARS Ivy Crown a high grade cigar $1.75 box of 
50 and Leader a fine Havana cigar at $2.40 box of 50 
both brands made from the finest tobacco that can 
be bought. EDGAR MARKS, East Greenville, Pa. 





TOBACCO Natural Leaf. Sweet and mellow hand- 
picked chewing or smoking, 5 | a $1.50; 10 Ibs., 
$2.50. Smoking, 20 Ibs., $4.00. We furnish free 
receipt for preparing. Quality and de ivery guar- 
anteed. FARMERS’ TOBACCO EXCHANGE, Seda- 


- * - 





KENTUCKY Leaf Tobacco—3 years old, nature 
cured. Don’t send a penny, pay for tobacco and 
postage on arrival. Extra fine quality chewing or 
smoking. 10 lbs. $2.50; medium quality smoking, 10 
Ibs. $1.00. FARMERS’ UNION, Hawesville, Ky. 





KENTUCKY NATURAL LEAF—3 years old, Pay 
for tobacco and postage on arrival. 10 Ibs. best 
smoking—$2.25, 10 lbs. medium $1.00 OTHMER 
SHOWN, Box 152, Hawesville, Ky. 





TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking 10 
Ibs. $2.25. Rich mellow Hand selected chewing 3 
Ibs. $1.00. Free receipt for preparing. WALDROP 
BROTHERS, Murray, J. 





ate Natural Leaf. For mild smoking; 10 

$1.50; 20 Ibs. $2.75; will furnish free receipt for 

a LEAF TOBACCO EXCHANGE, Mayfield, 
° St tar Route. 





OLD HOMESPUN SMOKING—Pay postmaster 
for tobacco and postage. 10 Ibs., best, $2.35, 10 Ibs. 
=“), $1.00. COMBS AND WILLIAMS, Hawes- 

e, y 





ee enahios chewing tehonee, gettect on 
delivery, 10 ds $2.50; 20 pounds $4.00. FORD 


TOBACCO C MPANY, Mayfield, Rentocky. 





NG & SMOKING Tobacco— 
a. 20 Ibs. $4.00. FARM- 


HOMES ron ‘ - 
5 The $1.25, 10 
ERS UNION, Mayfield, 


HONEY 





PURE HONEY—1921 extracted; 60-Ib. cans at our 
station, clover, $8.80; buckwheat. $7; 1¢ Ibs. de- 
livered within 3d postal zone, clover, $2.15; buck- 
wheat, $1.90; write for special es on large lots. 
RAY C. WILCOX, Odessa, N. 





HONEY—Onondaga County Clover Extracted, 5 Ib. 
pail $1.15; 10 Ibs. $2.00; Postpaid, Farm Bureau 
—_ hANsont FARM, 1310 Spring 8t., Syra- 
cuse, N. 


Copy must be received 
guarantee 


kind will be 
allowed under this 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MADE HELP WANTED 








ABOUT THE FIRST OF THE YEAR we are 
planning to appoint several general county agents as 
well as several salesmen in Central and Southern 
New Jersey and Southeastern Pennsylvania. The 
general county agent will expected to have 
charge -of several salesmefi and look after their 
work personally. We want to get in touch with 
several men living in the above localities who own 
a ‘ght car or a good driving horse and could de- 
voi. their whole time to the work. This work will 
pay the right man a very satisfactory income. In 
answering this advertisement, kindly give age, full 
personal history including past end present em- 
loyment and any reason why you ‘think you would 

particularly ‘qualified, either as a general agent 
or salesman. Afrangements will be made for a 
loca] interview. Address G. L. LAMSON, Agency 
Division, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. F 





ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
pers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
Subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay, 
and steady work, man who has horse or car 


preferred. Personal Bn ee will be given and 
everything done to e the work successful from 
the start. Write full particulars at once to Post 


Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 





for your Government. Men, 

boys over 17. Pleasant work. Steady. 
$1o0-si95 month. Common education sufficient. 
List positions free. Write immediately-teday. 
TRANELIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W34, Rochester, 





BEQOME Fashion Designers—lIllustrators. Big 
money. Learn easily at home spare moments. Sample 
lessons free. Write immediately. FRAN semeed IN- 
STITUTE, Dep't W 460, Rochester, N. 








BECOME Traveling Salesmen. $1200—$5000 year. 
Hundreds vacancies. Learn at home, spare moments. 
Sample lessons free. Write immediately. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W 458, Rochester, we Oe 





BECOME Cartoonists. 
at home, spare mome nts. 
immediately. FRANKLIN 
461, Rochester, N. Zz 


$2000-$10,000 year. Learn 
Canes lessons free. Write 
INSTITUTE, Dept. W. 





CLERKS, for Postal Mail and Government Field 
Service. $125 month. Experience unnecessary. For 
free particulars of examinations, write J. LEONARD, 
(former Civil Service examiner) 2 Equitable Bldg., 
Washington, D, C. 





FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest 
their homes—everywhere—beginners $150, later $250. 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, 
a. 





BOYS-MEN—Become automobile exp 
week. Learn while earning. Write 


rR SNKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. W413, Rochester, N. Y. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 








WANTED: Able reliable seamstress for boys’ 
school, 30 to 40, understands ‘making and mending 
boys’ clothes; to manage a class of boys at sewing. 
Salary $60.00 per month to begin and maintenance. 
Experience and reference first letter. W. GRANT 


FANCHER, Lawtence, Mass. 

WOMEN—Become China Decorators. $25.00 to 
Learn at home spare moments. Sample 
lessons free. Write immediately. ran KLIN IN- 
STITU TE, _ Dept. w 459, Roche; ester 


WOMEN-GIRLS—Become Dress-Gown Designers. 
$135 month. Sample lessons free. Write immed- 
iately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W544, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








WANTED WOMEN to keep house on farm. Would 
consider person with one child. R. J. GREGG, Win 
throp, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS take orders private families $40 weekly 
guaranteed commission, spare time. We oS and 
collect. CONSUMERS’ HOSIERY CO., 724A, City 
Hall Station, New York. 





AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG. 
Co., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





HIDES AND FURS 





WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines. 
Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. PENN- 
SYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 


AGENTS: leatherette shopping bags, 12 axié, $7 per 
doz. Sells for $1.50 each. Sample 65c Vrite for 
agents’ catalog. ECONOMY SALES co. Boston, 
Mass. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 








MISCELLANEOUS 





FULL BARREL LOis DISHES. Slightly Dam- 
aged Crockery, shipped any address direct from 
pottery, Ohio for $6.00. ts ate well assorted and 
still serviceable; Plates, platters, cups and saucers, 
bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, etc., a little 

each. Send cash with order. Write us. E. 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 








SEND a high-grade razor on 15 days 
If satisfied after using send $1.75 or 
Order today. H. ZERBE, Sacra- 


LET ME 
free trial. 
return razor. 
mento, Pa. 





CATTLE 





OWL INTEREST BULLS % Sibley Farm blood, 
backed by Hood Farm and Flying Fox blood. 
handsome, vigorous stock and large producers. 
8. ted. 20 years of breeding. Dams all 

MA A. Prices, registered and transferred, $50 
to $100. SHUGAH VALLEY FARM, Rush Chellis, 

p., Claremont, N. H. 





FOR SALE: Federal accredited registered guerns- 
eys; four May Rose bull ves der 5 months at 
$35.00 each, one yearling heifer at $125.00. Bred cow 
at $200.00. Write your wants. EDGAR 8S. PAYNE, 





Penn Yan, N. Y. 
ate SALE: Purebred Shorthorn bulls, bred. by 
world’s Heaviest bull, Glenside Roan Clay 


Beaay for rrices, i) reasonable. JOHN rf 
Middlesex, 


a ee 














TIMOTHY AND ALFALFA, first and second cut- 
tings, Freight saved in Eastern Tepstttory. W. A, 
WITHROW, Route four, Syracuse, Y. 





OLD POSTAGE STAMPS wanted. Cash id. 
Look through your garrets and send to FRED G. 
BYCHNER, H. 2, Rome, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Colt Acetylene Lighting and Cook- 
ing plant. New, never installed, at a bargain. MAX 
JAHN, Gloversville, N. ¥. 





CHEEENUS fence posts for sale in .g lots $.10 
each F. O. B. cars at Cameron, N. ¥. . H. DUD- 
LEY, Cameron, Y¥. 





FARMS—Write PERRY TARM AGENCY, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., for catalogue of Central New York 
State . farm } SO Aig 





MUSKRAT FURS WANTED . Te 
gardless of size. EVERETT SHERMANN, Whnimen 





rer YOUR ay ei ge al sweet by’ emf enutns 





carload lots or 
» N.Y. 


SAPS 














Se Sahar 


100-ACRE Farm Near City, Furniture, Horses, 6 
cows, bull, poultry, cream separator, vehicles, tools, 
machinery, 25 tons hay, buckwheat, potatoes, etc., 
included; section where crops are large and farmers 
prosperous; near RR town, short drive college city, 
markets; 80 acres productive, loamy tillage; spring- 
watered, wire-fenced pasture; wool, timber; abun- 
dance fruit, sugar grove; attractive 14-room house, 
plazza; good barn, stable, hay, barn, poultry house. 
Owner unable operate sacrifices $4500; about value 
buildings—only $1500 needed, easy terms. Imme- 
diate possession, quick returns, good income. Don’t 
eles. Catalog free. J. J. KILEY, 510 W. Buffalo, 

, Ithaca N. Y. 





100-ACRE farm; modern house with bath: 3 

, 12 cows, hogs, 100 poultry, season’s crops, 
grain binder, drill, full machinery, tools, vehicles 
included; in ‘noted dairy district; close village, short 
drive live RR town, convenient large city markets; 
70 acres machine-worked tillage; spring-watered, 
wire-fenced pasture; woodland; 100 apple trees, other 
fruit; comfortable 10-room and bath house, furnace, 
Delco lights, beautiful view; insurance $4500; good 
barn, stable, cow barn, hog and poultry houses. To 
close affairs sacrifice $6500, only $2000 needed, easy 
terms. Act now. Catalog free. EDW. BRIZZIN, 
Chatham, N. Y. 





163-ACRE Farm only $3000 with horses, furniture, 
17 cows and young stock, buil, crops, fodde*, vehi- 
cles, tools, machinery, etc., included; near village, 
convenient live RR town; broad fields rich loamy 
tillage; 30-cow pasture; lots wood, about 100.900 ft. 


timber: 100 apple trees: 9-room house, large base- 
ment Lh silo. To settle affairs, only $3000. part 
cash, easy terms. Details paze 10 our Illus. Catalog 

AGENCY, 


1100 “bargains. Free. STROUT Taam 
150 R Nassau St., New York City 








IN NIAGARA CO. dairy, fruit, poultry and garden 
farms all property to be as advertised. Catalog free. 
ROY gage. Real Estate, 42- Webb 8t., Lock- 


WANTED TO pe deren tha Eastern Fart or 
fox NO. 103, _ Powers, Mic penincisll-owar 








hear from 
Pr : owner of land for sale. 





w. 
0. K. 
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“RIDERS — 
PURPLE SAGE 


OF THE 


By Zane Grey 

















Jane Withersteen, one of the richest girls 
in Utah lives on the ranch that she in- 
herited from her father. Tull, one of the 
leaders of the Mormon church is in love 
with Jane, and is bitteriy angry because he 
thinks that Venters, a Gentile rider on the 
ranch, is also in love with her. When the 
story opens, Tull is about to have Venters 
whipped for some imaginary wrong when 
Lassiter, a man much feared by the Mormons, 
arrives and saves him. 


Cottonwoods 


Venters appeared too deeply moved 
to speak the gratitude his face ex- 
pressed. And Jane turned upon the 
rescuer and gripped his hands. Her 
smiles and tears seemingly dazed him. 
Presently, as something like calmness 
returned, she went to Lassiter’s weary 
horse. 

“I will water him myself,” she said, 
and she led the horse to a trough 
under a huge old cottonwood. With 
nimble fingers she loosened the bridle 
and removed the bit. The horse 
snorted and bent his head. The 
trough was of solid stone, hollowed 
out, moss-covered and green and wet 
and cool, and the clear brown water 
that fed it spouted and splashed from 
a wooden pipe. 

“He has brought you far today?” 

“Yes, ma’am, a matter of over sixty 
miles, mebbe seventy.” 

She gave him a grave, thoughtful 
look. “Then you will break bread 
with me?” 

Lassiter had no ready response, and 
he uneasily shifted his weight from 
one leg to another, and turned his 
sombrero round and round in his 
hands. “Ma’am,” he began, present- 
ly, “I reckon your kindness of heart 
makes you overlook things. Perhaps 
I ain’t well known hereabouts, but 
back up North there’s Mormons 
who'd rest oneasy in their graves at 
the idea of me sittin’ to table with 
you.” 

“I dare say. But—will you do it, 
anyway?” she asked. 

“Mebbe you have a brother or rela- 
tive who might drop in an’ be offend- 
ed, an’ I wouldn’t want to—” 

“T’'ve not a relative in Utah that I 
know of. There’s no one with a right 
to question my actions.” She turned 
emilingly to Venters. “You will come 
in, Bern, and Lassiter will come in. 
We'll eat and be merry while we may.” 

“T’m only wonderin’ if Tull an’ his 
Men ‘Il raise a storm down in the 

. Village,” said Lassiter, in his last 
weakening stand. 

“Yes, he'll raise the storm—after 
he has prayed,” replied Jane. “Come.” 

She led the way, with the bridle of 
Lassiter’s horse over her arm. They 
entered a grove and walked down a 
wide path shaded by great low- 
branching cottonwoods. The last rays 
of the setting sun sent golden bars 
through the leaves. The grass was 
deep and rich, welcome contrast to 
sage-tired eyes. Twittering quail 
darted across the path, and from a 
tree-top somewhere a robin sang its 
evening song, and on the still air 
floated the freshness and murmur of 
flowing water. 


In Jane’s Home 


THS thiome of Jane Withersteen 
stood in a circle of cottonwoods, and 
was a flat, long, red-stone structure 
with a covered court in the center 
through which flowed a lively stream 
of amber-colored water. In the mas- 
sive blocks of stone and heavy tim- 
bers and solid doors and shutters 
showed the hand of a man who had 
builded against pillage and time; and 
in the flowers and mosses lining the 
stone-bedded stream, in the bright 
colors of rugs and blankets on the 
court floor, and the cozy corner with 
hammock and books, and the clean- 
linened table, showed the grace of a 
daughter who lived for happiness and 
the day at hand. 

Jane turned Lassiter’s horse loose 
in the thick grass. “You will want 
him to be near you,” she said, “or I'd 
have him taken to the alfalfa fields.” 
At her call appeared women who be- 
gan at once to bustle about, hurrying 
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to and fro, setting the table. Then 
Jane, excusing herself, went within. 
She passed through a huge low- 
ceiled chamber, like the inside of a 
fort, and into a smaller one where a 
bright wood-fire blazed in an old open 
fireplace, and from this into her own 
room. It had the same comfort as 
was manifested in the home-like outer 
court; moreover, it was warm and 


‘rich in soft hues. 


Seldom did Jane Withersteen enter 
her room without looking into her 
mirror. She knew she loved the re- 
flection of that beauty which since 
early childhood she had never been 
allowed to forget. Her relatives and 
friends, and later a horde of Mormon 
and Gentile suitors, had fanned the 
flame of natural vanity in her. So 
that at twenty-eight she scarcely 
thought at all of her wonderful in- 
fluence for good in the little commun- 
ity where her father had left her 
practically its beneficent landlord; but 
cared most for the dream and the 
assurance and the allurement of her 
beauty. This time, however, she 
gazed into her glass with more than 
the usual happy motive, without the 
usual slight conscious smile. For she 
was thinking of more than the desire 
to be fair in her own eyes, in those of 
her friend; she wondered if she were 
to seem fair in the eyes of this Lassi- 
ter, this man whose name had crossed 
the long, wild brakes of stone and 
plains of sage, this gentle-voiced, sad- 
faced man who was a hater and a 
killer of Mormons. It was not now 
her usual half-conscious vain obses- 
sion that actuated her as she hurriedly 
changed her riding-dress to one of 
white, and then looked long at the 
stately form with its gracious con- 
tours, at the fair face with its strong 
chin and full firm lips, at the dark- 
blue, proud, and passionate eyes. 

“If by some means I can keep him 
here a few days, a week—he will 
never kill another Mormon,” she 
mused. “Lassiter!...I shudder when 
I think of that name, of him. But 
when I look at the man I forget who 
he is—I almost like him. I remem- 
ber only that he saved Bern. He has 
suffered. I wonder what it was—did 
he love a Mormon woman once? How 
splendidly he championed us poor 
misunderstood souls! Somehow he 
knows—much.” 

Jane Withersteen joined her guests 
and bade them to her board. Dis- 
missing her woman, she waited upon 
them with hef own hands. It was a 
bountiful supper and a strange com- 
pany. On her right sat the ragged 
and half-starved Venters; and though 
blind eyes could have seen what he 
counted for in the sum of her happi- 
ness, yet he looked the gloomy out- 
cast his allegance had made him, and 
about him there was the shadow of 
the ruin presaged by Tull.: On her 
left sat the  black-leather-garbed 
Lassiter looking like a man in @ 
dream. Hunger was not with him, 
nor composure, nor speech, and when 
he twisted in frequent unquiet move- 
ments the heavy guns that he had not 
removed knocked against the table- 
legs. If it had been otherwise possi- 
ble to forget the presence of Lassiter 
those telling little jars would have 
rendered it unlikely. And Jane With- 
ersteen talked and smiled and laughed 
with all the dazzling play of lips and 
eyes that a beautiful, daring woman 
could summon to her purpose. ? 

When the meal ended, and the 
men pushed back their chairs, she 
leaned closer to Lassiter and looked 
square into his eyes. 

“Why did you come to Cotton- 
woods?” 

Her question seemed to break a 
spell. The rider arose as if he had 
just remembered himself and had 
tarried longer than his wont. 

“Ma’am, I have hunted all over 
southern Utah and Nevada for— 
somethin’, An’ through your name I 
learned where to find it—here in Cot- 
tonwoods.” 

“My name! Oh, I remember. You 
did know my name when you spoke 
first. Well, tell me where you heard 
it and from whom?” 

“At the little village—Glaze, I 
think it’s called—some fifty miles or 
more West of here. An’ I heard it 
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from a Gentile, a rider who said you'd 
know where to tell me to find—” - 


“Milly Erne’s grave,” he answered 
low, and the words eame with a 
wrench. 

Venters wheeled in his ehair to re- 
gard Lassiter in amazement, and Jane 
slowly raised herself in white, stil 
wonder. , 

“Milly Erne’s grave?”. she echoed, 
in a whisper. “What do you know of 
Milly Erne, my best-loved friend— 
who died in my arms? What~-were 
you to her?” 

“Did I claim to be anythin’?” he in- 
quired.’ “I know people—relatives— 
who have long wanted to know where 
she’s buried. That’s all.” 

“Relatives? She never spoke of 
relatives, except a brother who was 
shot in Texas. Lassiter, Milly Erne’s 
grave is in a secret burying-ground 
on my property.” 

“Will you take me there?... You'll 
be offendin’ Mormons worse than by 
breakin’ bread with me.” 

“Indeed yes, but I'll do it. Only 
Wwe must go unseen. To-morrow, per- 
haps.” 

“Thank you, Jane Withersteen,” re- 
plied the rider, and he bowed to her 
and stepped backward out of the 
eourt. 

“Will you not stay—sleep under my 
roof?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am, an’ thanks again. I 
never sleep indoors. An’ even if I did 
there’s that gatherin’ storm in the 
village below. No, no. I'll go to the 
sage. I hope you won't suffer none 
for your kindness to me.” 

“Lassiter,” said Venters, with a half 
bitter laugh, “my bed, too, is the 
sage. Perhaps we may meet out 
there.” 

“Mebbe so. But the sage is wide 
an’ I won’t be near. Good night.” 

At Lassiter’s low whistle the black 
horse whinnied, and carefully picked 
his blind way out of the grove. The 
rider did not bridle him, but walked 
beside him, leading him by touch of 
hand, and together they passed slowly 
into the shade of the cottonwoods. 

“Jane, I must be off soon,” said Ven- 
ters. “Give me my. guns. If I’d had 
my guns—” —_— li 7, 








Moonlight ‘on the Bay 
The happy moon blushed warm as 


ent Night 
His love tale told. Then slipped 
from shoulder white 
Her scarf of pure and shim’ring 


, spun 
By Seughing folsles when their work 


is done. 
Down, down, it fell, as soft as 
flun 


From roses ite, or songs that 
Love has sung; 

Until its beauty rested for a while 

On happy waves, that soon began 
to smile, 

And ever tried with gentle hands 
to 

And softly touch the white and 
gleaming 

Of made from dancing 
8 

That played little stars and 


lived in dreams. 
Nancy Buckley 


“Either my friend or the Elder of 
my church would be lying dead,” she 
interposed. 

“Tull would be—surely.” 

“Oh, you fierce-blooded, savage 
youth! Can’t I teach you forbear- 
ance, mercy? Bern, it’s divine to for- 
give your enemies. ‘Let not the sun 
go down upon thy wrath.’” 

“Hush! Talk to me no more of 
mercy or religion—after to-day. To- 
day this strange coming of Lassiter 
left me still a man, and now I'll die- 
a@man!...Give me my guns.” 

Silently she went into the house, to 
return with a heavy cartridge-belt and 
gun-filled sheath and a long rifle; 
these she handed to him, and as she 
buckled on the belt she stood before 
him in silent eloquence. 

“Jane,” he said, in gentler voiee, 
“don’t look so. I’m not going out to 
murder your churchman. [I'll try to 
avoid him and all his men. But can’t 
you see I’ve reached the end of my 
rope? Jane, you’re a wonderful wo- 
man. Never was there a woman so 
unselfish and good. Only you're blind 
in one way... . Listen!” 

From behind the grove came the 
ae sound of horses in a rapid 

= 
“Some of your riders,” he con- 




















night shift. Let us go out to the 

bench in the grove and talk there.” 
It was still daylight in the open, but 

under the cottonwoods 


shadows were obscuring the lanes. 
Venters drew Jane off from one of 
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and in a roundabout way led hep g. 
from the house to a knoll on the ; 
of the grove. Here in a secludeq 
was a bench from which, thro iy 
opening in the tree-tops, could be ph! 
the sage-slope and the wall of Tock 
and the dim lines of canons, ; 
had not spoken since Venters : 
shocked her with his first i 
speech; but all the way shd hag 
elung to his arm, and now, as he ; 
stopped and laid his rifle againgt the 
bench, she still clung to him. 
“Jane,-I’m afraid I must leave yoga 
“Bern!” she cried. j 


Jane Pleads with Venterg 

“Yes, it looks that way. 
tion is not a happy one—I cutan 
right—I’ve lost all—” 

“T’li give you anything you 

“Listen, please. When I say loag 2 
don’t mean what you think, I 
loss of good-will, good nam 
which would have enabled me to 
up in this village without bitterneg — 
Well, it’s too late. . . . Now, as to the 
future, I think you'd do best to giyg 
me up. Tull is implacable. yy, 
ought to see from his intention 
that— But you can’t see. Your blinds 
ness—your damned religion! .,,, 
Jane, forgive me—I’m sore within ang 
something rankles. Well, I fear thay 
invisible hand will turn its hidden 
work to your ruin.” 

“Invisible hand? Bern!” 

“I mean your Bishop.”  Ventery 
said it deliberately and would not re 
lease her as she started back. “He's 
the law. The edict went forth to ruip 
me. Well, look at me! It ‘ll now gg 
forth to compel you to the will of the HD 
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Church.” ord 
“You wrong Bishop Dyer. Tull jg sug 
hard, I know. But then he has been of 
in love with me for years.” spr 
“Oh, your faith and your excuses! in| 
You can’t see what I know—and ff Th 
you did see it you’d not admit it to lea 
save your life. That’s the Mormon of ver 
you. These elders and bishops will do it 
absolutely any deed to go on building hor 
up the power and ‘wealth of thelr rec 
church, their-empire. Think of what lea 
they’ve done to the Gentiles here, to ar 
me—think of. Milly Erne’s fate!” pre 
“What do you know of her story” » che 
‘“I know enough—all, perhaps, ex ma 
‘cept the name of the Mormon who q 
brought her here. But I must stop del 
this kind of talk.” ma 
She pressed his hand in response ple 
He helped her to a seat beside him on tin 


the bench. And he respected a sk | or 


lence that he divined was full of woe ~ stif 
man’s deep emotion, beyond his un an 
derstanding. F for 

It was the moment when the last © it 
ruddy rays.of the sunset brightened 9% ro! 
momentarily before yielding to twk ize 


light. And for Venters the outlook © ] 


before him was in some sense similat val 
to a feeling of his future, and with ma 
searching eyes he studied the beautk ant 
ful purple, barren waste of saga jie the 
Here was the unknown and the perk 9% wa 
lous. The whole scene impressed 9% far 
Venters as a wild, austere, and mighty 9 ab! 
manifestation of nature. And as it Wi 
somehow reminded him of his pros ~ 
pect in life, so it suddenly resembled © 
the woman near him, only in her” 
there were greater beauty and peril, i 
mystery more unsolvable, and somet- an: 
thing nameless that numbed his heart 9 in; 
and dimmed his eye. b $a) 
“Look! A rider!” exclaimed Jane, chi 
breaking the silence. “Can that be at 
Lassiter?” F spe 
Venters moved his glance once more Me 


to the west. A horseman showed 
dark on the sky-line, then merged in m 
to the color of the sage. . ea 
“It might be. But I think not—_ an 
that fell. w was coming in. One of 
your riders, more likely. Yes, I se) 
him clearly now. And there’s ai 
other.” i 
“I see them, too.” } 
“Jane, your riders seeM as maly 
as the bunches of sage. I ran into five 
yesterday ’way down near the trail to 
Deception Pass. They were with the 
white herd.” . 
“You still go to that canon? Bert, 
I wish :ou wouldn’t. Oldring and his” 
rustlers live somewhere down there” 
“Well, what of that?” ‘ 
“Tull has already hinted of your” 
frequent trips into Deception Pass.” 
“I know.” Venters uttered a shof 
laugh. “He'll make a rustler of me 
next. But, Jane, there’s no water f 
fifty miles after I leave here, and 
nearest is in the canon. I must dri 
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“The red herd is on the slope, 
ward the Pass.” 
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' Apples Make Good Candy 


Every year immense quantities of 
jes are fed to the hogs, or allowed 
to rot, because they are “culls’—that 
to say, defective, or too small to be 
worth sending to \market. A new 
for such apples has been found. 
The Utah Agriculture Experiment 
‘Station has been turning them to ac- 
count for candymaking. 
During the war an attempt was 
e to produce a concentrated form 
ef apples for «the soldiers in the 
trenches, and the novelty concocted 
‘was called “apple flakes.” To make 
them, apples were peeled, then cut 

into long, thin strips, put through a 

a@rying process, sugared, and finally 

ed in air-tight tins where it was 
gid they would keep indefinitely. 

They were pronounced quite delicious 
by some of the soldiers who were sup- 
plied with them. 

Unfortunately, the method of 
preparing them could not be applied 
for large-scale market purposes, as it 
was entirely too expensive. As a re- 
sult of many experiments, the Utah 
experts have managed to work out a 
process for manufacturing apple 
candy cheaply. 

/% They grind up peeled apples in an 
ordinary household meat-grinder, add 
sugar in the proportion of 15 pounds 
of sugar to 100 pounds of the fruit, 
spread the ‘mixture half an inch deep 
in pans, and evaporate it for 48 hours. 
They jokingly call the product “‘apple- 
leather,” bec use while it really tastes 
very good and is perfectly wholesome, 
itis hard to chew. This difficulty 
however, has been largely overcome, 
recently, by grinding the “apple 
leather,” mixing it witi syrup and 
drying it out.. The result of this 
process is a highly satisfactory and 
chewable candy, which, if desired, 
may have nuts added to it. 

These experts also find that a very 
delightful variety of candies can be 
made in the farm home by taking ap- 
ple pulp, minus skins and seeds, put- 
ting it in a pan with plenty of sugar 
or corn syrup, cooking slowly till 
stiff, pouring out on greased porcelain, 
and allowing the stuff to cool and dry 
for several days. When nearly dry 
it should be cut into fancy shapes, 
rolled in granulated sugar (or pulver- 
ized) and dried for one more day. 

It may be that in the near future 
various varieties of delicious candy 
may be manufactured from apples 
and thus this new industry will save 
thousands of barrels of apples from 
waste, and increase the income of the 
farmer and fruitgrowers to a consider- 
able amount.—[Wendel Whiting, 
Washington. 





Soups for Supper 


When the winds begin to blow 
and supper comes by lamp light noth- 
ing quite equals a steaming bowl of 
Savory soup. It is relished by the 
children who have eaten a cold dinner 
at school and by the men who have 
spent the day exposed to the weather 
Many soups constitute a meal in 
themselves, and with a little manage- 
Ment one can prepare them very 
easily. I always save every celery leaf 
and stalk that is not edible and dry 
them by a slow fire. They are then 
Stored in two quart jars and are ready 
for use. By saving the water in which 
Tice is cooked you have a good foun- 
dation for vegetable soup. At our 
house we like carrots, onion, potatoes 
and celery cooked in it and seasoned 
to taste. If we have fresh beef, a tea- 
cupful of it, ground, is added. Some 
other soups that we like are:— 


Beef and Tomato Soup 

Cook a soup bone, putting it in cold 
Water and simmering until meat is 
done. Use two quarts of the broth, 
and to it add one can of tomatoes 
Which have been cooked until soft and 
Strained. Season with pepper and 
Salt and cook in it one and one-half 
cups of macaroni which has been 
broken in small pieces. 


Potato Soup 

Cut salt pork in very small pieces 
and put in the kettle with a large 
nion chopped fine. Cook until ten- 
and brown. To this add two 
Quarts of diced raw potatoes and two 
Quarts of water. Add a little celery, 
either fresh or dried, and one cup of 
Tice. When vegetables are tender add 
one quart. of hot milk and pss 8 -im- 
Mediately. : aE 
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To Make a Kimono Sleeve 


When making a waist with kimono sleeves, I 
have found that the underarm seam_puckers. 
Can you suggest a way of remedying this? 
I always make a kimone sleeve with a French 
seam.—[Mrs, J. Morrow, Pennsylvania. 

In finishing a kimono sleeve, cut 
notches jn the seam at the place 
where the sleeve begins. Open the 
seam and press it flat. The edges may 
then be bound with bias tape or over- 
cast. If the material is loosely woven 
and inclined to ravel, the former 
method would, of course, be the better 
one to use. 





A...ong the foods particularly good 
for children and grown-ups are: fruit, 
milk, whole cereals, green vegetables, 
milk, eggs, milk, butter, milk, and 
milk, . z 
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Cigarettes build up a boy’s body 
about the way dynamite builds a house. 
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A New Jumper 


No. 1168—The jumper dress which 
Was so popular last summer contin- 
ues to be one of the best selling 
models in the New York shops. The 
design shown here differs from the 
ordinary jumper in that the waist is 
cut in a square effect across the front 
and under the arms. It is cut in two 
pieces, a plain front and back, and 
has perforations showing where an 
elastic belt might be inserted to hold 





the fullness in at the waist line. The 
waist is made with kimono sleeves. 

This style would be very pretty 
made up in brown velveteen with a 
blouse of cream colored crepe de 
chine. Or it might be made of any 
of the woolen materials worn this 
winter. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards, 36 inch 
material for the jumper and 1% yard, 
36 inch material for the guimpe. 





How to Order 


To secure this pattern, send 12 cents 
to the Pattern Dept., American Agri- 
culturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N.. Y. Write your name and 
address plainly and be sure to state 
size. Our new Fall and Winter cata- 
logue is now ready. Price 10 cents 
the copy. 
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WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


Hundreds Needed 


Men—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 













Franklin Institute, Dept. W-203, Rochester, New York 
3: Send me, without charge, (1) samplo 
Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions; (2) 
schedule showing places of all coming U. 8. 


Government examinations; (3) list of many Gov- 













Steady work yw ernment jobs now open. 
No Layoffs SName 
on Sesesaesovecesesnsese socvccosesocsonll 
a BAecction Guetta Address sccccccccccccccccccctccvevotocsssoocses 
Send Coupon Today-SURE 











Our Boys and Girls 
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Letters From Our Readers 


Dear Young Folks: I am a little 
girl 9 years old. I live on a farm and 
go to a centralized school, and am in 
the fourth grade. We have all domes- 
tic animals. We have 5 horses whose 
names are Joe, Jen, Prince, Maud 
and Bess. We have 12 cows and are 
milking 10. I have a pet cat named 
Tommy. My father has been taking 
American Agriculturist for several 
years. I have been reading the boys’ 
and girls’ page and I am very inter- 
ested in it. I have amused myself 
by reading the stories and letters. I 
have 3 brothers and no sisters.—Edna 
L. Edwards, New York. 


Dear Young Folks: I am a little 
girl 11 years old. My father has 
taken American Agriculturist for sev- 
eral years and I enjoy reading the 
boys’ and girls’ page. I live on a farm 
of about 53 acres. We have 2 horses, 
2 cows and a calf, and about 55 
chickens. I have 5 pet Biddys and 1 
old hen. We also have 2 cats, one is 
named Buff and the other Tommy. 
Buff is a big cat and he weighs 10 
pounds. I go to school almost every 
day and I am in the sixth grade. I 
wish more boys and girls would write 
to American Agriculturist.—[Marie 
Belcher, West Virginia. 


Dear Young Folks: I am a little 
girl 9 years old, and in the fourth 
grade at school. We live on a farm 
of only 10 acres. It is the first house 
outside the city. We have 2 cows, a 
shetland pony named Prince, a Scotch 
Collie dog named Jack, and a big 
black cat named Soot. I have a 
brother and a sister. We all liké to 
read the children’s letters in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.—[Dorothea Carroll, 
New York. 


Enclosed is 


Size 


The little matter of 25 ets. (coin or stamps) { 
will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on 
trial. The Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's center for 
people everywhere; an independent home 
paper that tells the story of the world's news 
in an interesting, understandable way. Now 
in_ its 29th year. This splendid National 


H H weekly supplies a long-felt want; it 
Will bring you costs but $i a year. if you want to 
From the know what is going on in the world, this is your 
N best means. If you want a paperin your home 

~ 
of information. Send 15 ets. to show 
that you might like such a paper and 
we will send the Pathfinder on proba- 


ae Li 
tion 23 weeks. The 15 cents does not repay us, but we are 
glad to invest in new friends. Try it for 13 weeks. Address: 
The Pathfinder, 502 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





5 which is reliable and wholesome; if 
you would appreciate a paper which 
puts everything clearly, strongly, 
entertainingly, briefly—here it is. 
Splendid seria) and short!stories and 

Risse miscellany. The Question Box An- 


swers YOUR questions and isa mine 








RETAILERS’ 35c QUALITY 

























ARECO BLEND DIRECT FROM WHOLESALE ROASTER 
This delicious coffee sup- C 
lots or over at the whole- Ib 
sale price—Bean or Ground ” 
R CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR CASH 
Satiafaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
‘s W er Prophet fore- 

* walter 3 to M4 houre Weat er 

scientifically constructed instrument work- 

D> ing automatically, Handsome, reliable 















ures of the Peasant and his good wife, 
paid to any address in U. S. 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN! 
our expert (former Government Examiner) prepare 


plied to families In 6-Ib. 

SENT Peo PARCEL POST PREPAID ON_ RECEIPT OF 

GILLIES COFFEE Co. . 

SUES SOnTFE.S 233-220 HeeeeeT a 

in advance. Nota toy buta 
a lasting. 
An Ideal Xmas Gift 
Made doubly interesting by the little fig- 
who come in and out to tell you what the 
weather willbe. Size6 sx 
7 4%; fully guaranteed. Post- 25 
- + 43 ja on receipt of » +++ a 
Agents Wanted. 

DAVID WHITE, Dept. 62 419 F. Water St., Milwaukee; Wis. 
Get a job for life in the Railway Mail, Post Office, 
Customs, Internal Revenue, Rural Carrier, and Immi- 
gration branches. Common education sufficiont. Let 
you. Write today for free booklet. Dept. 6512 

PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 

Rochester N 


lew York 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 
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Beware! Unless you see the name 
“Bayer” on package\or on tablets you 
are not getting genuine Aspirin pre- 
scribed by physicians for twenty-one 
years and proved safe by millions. 
Take Aspirin only as told in the Bayer 
package for Colds, Headache, Neural- 
gia, Rheumatism, Earache, 
ache, Lumbago, and for Pain. Handy 
tin boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets of 
Aspirin cost few cents. Druggists 
also sell larger packages. Aspirin is 
the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylic- 
acid. 


WONDERFUL 
CONFIDENCE 


Many charged with 
the care of children, 
turn instinctively to 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


as a dependable means 
of sustaining growth 
and vitality. You 
could not do better 
than profit by this 


confidence. 
Scott & Bowne RPloomficid, N.J. 
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Insist 
Insist! 
nsist/ 
on it by name 


PISO'S 


SAFE AND SANE 
for Coughs and Colds 


This syrup is different from all others. 
Pleasant ~ gives quick relief Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old 


55¢ i pe bottle everywhere 














228 W. 11th St., N. Y. City 
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Demand red box bearing Mr Hill's pervait 
and signature. 
At Al Druggists—30 Coats 
w. . BILL COMPANY DETROIT 
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Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap, Ointment Telcom eo Sart Otic ee, 























Every Step in 
Beekeeping 


By Benjamin Wallace Douglass 


A brand-new book based on the 
most up-to-date scientific infor- 
mation and through practical 
experience that tells how to 
keep bees for profit. 
A book of directions, every step 
made clear, so that the beginner 
may start right and go forward 
without floundering. Delight- 
fully written. Author was form- 
erly State Entomologist of Indi- 
ana and has been a successful 
beekeeper for years. 
Illustrated with thirty-one pho- 
tographs. Price $2.50. Post- 
paid to any subscriber to this 
magazine, 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Q Imported Vacuum pint, 
00 for utility use. Silvered 
glass filler. Shipped parcel 

post. Insured $1.00. 
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The Martinique 


PRANK E. JAGO 





camisted Broadway, 32d and 33d 
ieee Sts. NEW YORK CITY 


Situated in Centre of Shopping District - Adjacent to Theatre Section 


Entrance trom Hotel to New York Subway and Hudson Tubes affording direct communication with 
the Pean. and Grand Central Stations, also general Post Office and Ratiroad Stations at Jersey City 


The Restaurants offer a truly McAlpin Service - with Club Breakfasts, Special 
Luncheons and Dinners, also a la Carte Service - ~ All at moderate prices. 
600 ROOMS - Pleasant Rooms From $2.50 up 
= Resident Manager. 




















Many Men Make Big Money 


Selling subscriptions for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
We are increasing our sales force and want several more 
men who have pep, and understand selling farmers. Write 
today giving age, references, etc. Address Agency Division, 
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‘Chapter XXX 
Trails End 

At the last camp, just north of the 
Platte, Bud's two black sheep balked. 
Bud himself, worn by sleepless nights 
and long hours in the saddle, turned 
furiously when Jégry announced that 
he guessed he and Ed wouldn’t go any 
farther. 

Bud saw—and so he laughed. 

“T’ve got to show my folks that I’ve 
made a gathering,” he said. “You 
can’t quit, boys. And I’m going to 
take you to the end of the trail, now 
you've started.” He eyed them, saw 
that they were still stubborn, and drew 
in his breath sharply, manfully meet- 
ing the question in their minds. 

“We've left more at the Sinks than 
the gnashing of teeth,” he said whim- 
sically. “A couple of bad names, for 
instance. You’re two bully good 
friends of mine, and—Marian will 
want to see both of you fellows, if 
she’s there. If she isn’t—we'll maybe 
have a big circle to ride, finding her. 
I’ll need you, no matter what’s ahead.” 
He looked fram one to the other, gave 
@ snort and added impatiently, “Aw 
fork your horses and don’t stand there 
looking like a couple of fools!” 

Whereupon Jerry shook his head 
dissentingly, grinned and gave Eddie 
so emphatic an impulse toward his 
horse that the kid went sprawling. 

“Guess we’re up against it, all right 
—but I do wish you'd lose that badge!” 
Jerry. surrendered, and flipped the 
bridle reins over the neck of his horse. 
“Horn toad is right, by way you’re 
scabbling around amongst them 
rocks,” he called light-heartedly to 
the kid. “Ever see a purtier sunrise? 
I never!” 

I don’t know what they thought of 
the sunset. Gorgeous it was, with 
many soft colors blended into unnam- 
able tints and translucencies, and the 
songs of birds in the thickets as they 
passed. Smoky, Sunfish and Stopper 
walked briskly, ears perked forward, 
heads up, eyes eager to catch the 
familiar landmarks that meant home. 
Bud’s head was up, also, his eyes went 
here and there, resting with a careless 
affection on those same landmarks 
which spelled home. He would have 
let Smoky’s reins have a bit more slack 
and would have let his little convoy to 
the corrals at a gallop, had not hope 
begun to tremble and shrink from 
meeting certainty face to face. Had 
you asked him then, I think Bud would 
have owned himself a coward. Until 
he had speech with home-folk he 
would merely be hoping that Marian 
was there; but until he had speech 
with them he need not fear that they 
knew nothing of her. Bud-like, how- 
ever, he tried to cover his trepidation 
with a joke. 

“Well sneak up on ’em,” he said to 
Ed and Jerry when the roofs of house 
and stables came into view. “Here’s 
where I grew up, boys. And in a 
minute or two more you'll see the 
greatest little mother on earth—and 
the finest dad,” he added, swallowing 
the last of his Scotch stubbornness. 

“And Sis, I hope,” Eddie said wist- 
fully. “I sure hope she’s here.” 

Neither Jerry nor Bud answered him 
atall. Smoky threw up his head sud- 
denly and gave a shrill whinny, and 
a horse at the corrals answered sonor- 


ously. 
Say! That sounds to me like 
Boise!” Eddie exclaimed, standing 


up in his stirrups to look. 

Bud turned pale, then flushed hotly. 
“Don’t holler it!” he muttered, and 
held Smoky back a little. For just 
one reason a young man’s heart 
pounds as Bud’s pounded then. Jerry 
looked at him, took a deep breath and 
bit his lips thoughtfully. It may be 
that Jerry’s heartbeats were not: quite 
normal just then, but no one would 
ever know. 

They rode slowly to a point near the 
corner of the stable, and there Bud 
halted the two with his lifted hand. 
Bud was trembling a little—but he was 
smiling, too. Eddie was frank'y grin- 
ning, Jerry’s face was the face of a 
good-poker player—it told nothing. 

In a group with their backs to them 
stood three: Marian, Bud’s mother 
and his father. Bob Birnie held Boise 
by the bridle, and the two women were 
stroking the brown nose of the horse 
that moved uneasily, with little impa- 
tient head-tossings. 

“He doesn’t behave like a horse that 
has made the long trip he has made,” 
Bud’s mother observed admiringly. 
“You must be a wonderful! little horse- 
woman, my dear, as. well as a wonder- 
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like a bank messenger! But I'm 
that he did! And I do wish you 
consent to stay—such an af: 
with music I haven’t had since p. 
left us. You could stay with me 
train for the concert work yoy ; 
doing. I’m only an old ranch 
in a slat sunbonnet—but I tay 
Buddy—and have you heard him» 

“An old woman in a slat sunbo 
—oh, how can you? Why you're» 
most wonderful woman in the 
world!” -Marian’s voice was a 
tearful in its protest. “Yes—y 
heard—your Buddy. But—” 

“-T is the strangest way t 
selling a horse that I ever saw,” 
Birnie put in dryly, smoothing his 
while he looked at them. “Weg be 
glad to have you stay, lass. But 
asked me to place a price on the h 
and I should like to.ask ye a Question 
or two. How fast did ye say he could, 
run? Ved 

Marian laid an arm around the 
shoulders of the old lady in a Slat sun. 
bonnet and patted her arm While she 
answered. 

“Well, he beat everything ip the 
country, so they refused to race q 
him, until Bud came with his horses” 
she replied. “It took Sunfish to out. 
run him. He’s térribly fast, Mr. Bip 
nie. I—really, I think he could deat 
the world’s record—if Bud rode him» 

Just here you should picture Ed and 
Jerry with their hands over thejp 
mouths, and Bud wanting to hide his 
face with his hat. 

Bob Birnie’s beard behaved oddly 
for a minute, while he leaned ang 
stroked Boise’s flat forelegs, that tog 
of speed. ‘Wee-ll,” he hesitated, soft. 
heartedness battling with the horse 
buyer’s keeness, “since Bud isn’t here 
to ride him, he’ll make a good horse 
I'll give ye”—more 
battling—‘“a hundred and fifty dollar 
for him, if ye care tg sell—” 

“Here, wait a minute before you 
sell to that old skinflint!” Bud shouted 
exuberantly, dismounting with a rush, 
The rush I may say, carried him t 
the little old lady in the slat sum 
bonnet, and to that other little lad 
who was staring at him with wide 
bright eyes. Bud’s arms went around 
his mother. Perhaps -by accident he 
gathered in Marian also—they wer 
standing very close, and his arms wer 
very long—and he was slow to discover 
his mistake. 

“T’ll give you two hundred for Boise, 
and I’ll throw in one brother, and one 
long-legged, good-for-nothing cow. 
pupcher—” 

But you cannot faze youth. Edie 
had important news for Sis, and he felt 
that now was the time to tell it before 
Marian blushed any redder, so he 
pulled her face up to his, put his lips 
so close to her ear that his breath 
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tickled, and whispered—without any on 
preface whatever that she could mary Cc 
Bud any time now, because she was trac 
widow. the 

“Here! Somebody — Bud — quick! @5 


Sis has fainted! Doggone it, I only 
told her Lew’s dead and she can mary 
you—shucks! I thought she'd bt 
glad!” 


Down on the Staked Plains, on a2 
evening much like the evening whet 
Bud came home with his “stake” ant 
his hopes and two black sheep wh0 
were becoming white as most of us 
camp-fire began to crackle and wavé 
smoke ribbons this way and that be- 
fore it burned steadily under the 
per pots of a certain hungry, 
group which you know. 

“It’s somewhere about here that? 
got lost from camp when I was a& 
Bud observed, tilting back his hat# 
lifting a knee to snap a dry stick 
it. “Mother’d know, I bet. I king® 
wish we’d brought her and dad C 
with us. That’s about eighteen 
ago they trailed a herd north 
here we aré, taking our trail-l 
north on the same trail! I kinda 
now I’d picked up a bunch of ye 
heifers along with our two-ye2 
We could have brought another li 
dred head just as well as not. 2% 
sure drive nice. Mother would! 
enjoyed this trip.” 

“You think so, do you?” 
gave him a superior little smile 
with the coffee-boiler. “If you’dh 
her talk about that trip north 
there wern’t any men around lis 
you’d change your mind. Bud b 
you are the simplest cuakdese! 

“Hey!” cried Eddie disgu 
coming up from a shallow creek 
a bucket of water and a few dry 
“The coffee’s upset and putting th 
out! Gee whiz! Can’t you folks 
love-makin’ and tend to business # 
enough to “a> meal?” 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 


WiTH COMPARISONS 

1921 re 920 Joa 1920 1921 1920 
#1. 14 st. he $ 47% $.74 $.36% of 
as ‘Las 143% .62 


“twee “sided news prevailing 
the week, grain prices aver- 
about the same, although con- 
reports on some days in mid- 
made prices very irregular. Sales 
swheat from Canada for foreign ac- 
used up considerable of the im- 
tely available supply and prices 
accordingly firm. However, 
foreign news indicated that 
America and more particularly 
jan wheat was being export- 
jn quantity. 

sold on a more quiet mkt, ex- 
taking up an average amount. 
followed the general trend of 
other two grains and while cash 
d was slow a little more inter- 
was shown in the export trade. 
moved in sympathy with the 
grains, Two large sales of rye 
reported, one to Russia and the 

to Norway. 
At New York, No 2 red wheat went 
$1.24% p bu, No. 2 hard winter 
%, No. 2. mixed durum 1.09%, 
2 yellow corn 65c, No 2 mixed 
%, No 2 white 60c, No 2 white oats 
No 3, 48c, rye for export 96c, 
y for malting 67% @66%c, for 

ing 55@59c. 
| At Chicago, No 3 red wheat sold at 
14 p bu, No 2 yellow corn 474% @ 
41%c, No 2 white 47%c, No 2 white 
eats 3544 @36%, No 3 white 33%@ 


tbc. 

At Philadelphia, wheat sold at $1.13 
@1.18 p bu, corn 60@61c, oats 45@ 
ffc. 





General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in’ all 
fastances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
‘at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 

from store, warehouse, car or dock. 

there, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold 
fia very small ee city retailers an ad- 

is secured etails prices to actual 

‘onsumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 

ise the quotations are for good to fancy 
odities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
Wnary quality will not brine these figures. 

Apples—At New York, bbl apples 
were in limited supply, fcy selected 
large size stock in good demand. 
Wealthy sold at $5@7.50 p bbl, Jona- 

n 6@7.50, Greenings 6.50@10, 
Baldwin 5.50@7, Northern Spy 5.75@ 
8, Ben Davis 3.50@5.50. 

Beans and Peas—At New York, 
with little change in the mkt, choice 

ow beans went at $5.75@6, pea 
beans 5.15@5.25, medium 5@5.25, N 
Y state red kidney 7.25, white kidney 
$.25@10, Imperial 8.50, Scotch peas 
6.75, green peas 5.50, yellow splits 
6.50@7, green splits 6.25 @6.75. 

Cabbage—At New York, cabbage 
trading was quiet, but prices firm. By 
the ton white cabbage brought $50, 
@56, red 65, by the bag 2.75@3, red 
cabbage by the bbl 4.50@5.50. 

Eggs—At New York, eggs took a 
further downward trend, mkt quiet 
unsettled. Nearby fcy white candled 
eggs sold up to 78c p doz, arerage 
extras 71@72c, extra firsts 67@70c, 
firsts 63@66c, pullet eggs 57@60c, 
Pacific coast best quality white eggs 
11@ 72c, western gathéred whites 
55@65c, nearby hennery browns 63@ 
66c, gathered extras 59@60c. 

Hay and Straw—<At New York, mkt 
Was $1@2 p ton lower in mid-Dec 
With No 1 timothy in large bales 28@ 
29 p ton, No 2, 26@27, No 3, 24@25, 
shipping hay 21@23, medium grade 
Mixed clover 23@24, medium grade 
alfalfa 23@26, rye straw 23@24. 


Country Produce Markets 

Syracuse, N Y—In the farmers mkt 
following prices were- received: Best 
ges 80@85c p doz, farm made but- 
fer 45@55c p Ib, live chickens and 
fowls 24@25c p Ib, Northern Spy and 
Baldwin apples 2.50@4 p bbl. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Nearby extra 
‘rst eggs brought 58c p doz, candled 
gs in jobbing trade 73@74c, live 
fowls 26@28c, nearby dressed tur- 
Reys 54@56c, fcy white potatoes $2.10 
@2.35 p 100 Ibs, cabbage 30@50 p ton, 
best onions 5@5.75 p 100 Ibs, spring 
bran 30@31 p ton, hay 20@21. 


' 
Markets 
CHOICE ~ yea BUTTER en, 
; New 
é: isp pn 2 Buffalo = 3 
. . a. 


Butter—At New York, trading in 
eT was dull, demand not up to the 
local offering and mkt easier in sym- 
Pathy with weakness on the western 








‘Ikts. Finest N Y state dairy butter 
pprought 42@44¢ p lb, good to prime 
h 38 @ 42c, 
higher than extra emy butter went a 


common to fair 30@37c, 


45% @ 166, 92-score 44%@ 


ae 


\ 


91-score 41@43%c, best storage but- 
ter 42% @44c. 

Cheese—At New York, cheese held 
firm although trading comparatively 
quiet. Very best N Y state’ whole 
milk flats brought 22% @23%c p Ib, 
average run 21%@22c, fresh twins 
21@22¢;N Y state skimmilk specials 
15 @17c. 


Live Stock Market 


LATEST QUOTATIONS pon BEST A er 


INGS COMPARED WIT NE YE AGO 
es fo ‘a e Sheep 
1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago 38 “30 $12. 4 ye. 60 $9.10 $5.25 $5.50 
New York 8.75 11.00 5.25 5.50 
Buffalo °. 3 13. 90 8.25 10.00 5.50 6.50 
Pittsburgh 9.00 13.00 8.50 10.25 5.00 6.50 
Kansas City 8.25 11.50 6.85 8.380 4.25 6.00 
At New York, beef cattle sold 


higher while bulls and choice cows 
went at steady prices, although me- 
dium quality and common animals 
were mostly lower. Choice beeves 
went out at $9.10 p 100 lbs with one 
small group of extra weight at 9.65. 
Medium steers brought 7.75@8.50, 
common to choice bulls 4@5.60, choice 
cows 6.50. One group of steers weigh- 
ing 1135 Ibs average brought 8.85, 
another group weighing 1251 Ibs, 9.10. 
Some N Y state bulls weighing 1577 
lbs brought 5.15, another lot weighing 
1500 lbs 5, another lot 1457 Ibs, 
5.. Prime veal calves sold up to 15.50 
p 100 Ibs, with common sorts around 
9, barnyard calves brought 5@6. 

The tone of hog trading was bet- 
ter and prices higher in sympathy 
with other mkts. Medium to light 
weight hogs brought 8.50@8.75 p 100 
Ibs, heavy hogs 7.75@8, roughs 6@ 
6.50. 








HORSE BREEDERS 








BREED BETTER HORSES 


N. Y¥. Draft Horse Club. Members offer Perch- 
eron, Belgian and Suffolk breeding stock also 
grade draft mares and geldings. 


E. S. AKIN 


1108 E. Adam &t., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















POULTRY BREEDERS 





Tiffany's Superior - Drakes 


Mammoth Pekin, Ro’ 
Indian Runner Ducks (White =f Colored) 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R-33 PHOENIXVILLE, PA, 





BARGAIN SALE 
+ Ist class breeders and productive layers. 
Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Lanshangs also Brahmas. Reasonable according. to 
EDGEWOOD POULTRY FARM 
Box I8A Plantsville, Ct. 


White 





All neds varieties of Putats and Fyerting ests 
—Barred Rock, White Rock, Cc. W. ghor! 
conas, “Snewes. 8. C. —. Leghorn, White Pekin 
Ducks. Baby Chicks in Season. [Illustrated circu- 
lars. E. R. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. J. 
REDUCED PRICES 
On Pure-bred Chickens. Ducks, Geese, 





Guineas, 





Turkeys, Dogs mn Hares. Hatching Eggs a spec- 
Jo » i oe. 
falty, Cate i. FREED, Telford, Pa. 
Pekin Ducks or 
D Drakes $3 each. 
Cross-Bred Dads. 


Fine layers, $2.50 each, cross-bred drakes $2.00 each, 
Cycle Hatcher Company Elmira, N. Y 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


rge stock. Toms, $10.00. Hens, $8.00, 
George A. Blair, Lebanon, N. Y. 


Value Baby Chicks 


a qovuler, me money-making breeds. 
Easy to buy—priced low. Easy to raise 















—husky, healthy, vigorous. And guar- 
anteedl Write today for FREE catalog 
showing many breeds in ful Icolors. 
OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 

Box 32, Marion, Ohio 
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Second Annual 
State Breeders Sale 
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JAN. 11-12 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















foundation herds. 


further development. 


Herd Sires 


other noted sires. 


day retest guarantee. 


E. R. Zimmer, Sec’y 


150 Pure Bred Holsteins 


This Offering Will Include Consignments from the 
Majority of New York’s Leading Herds 


The majority of the 135 females are of milking age, nearby and 
fresh, with and without official records. 


The beginner will find here females of excellent type suitable for 


The breeder will find cows and heifers just in condition for 


We have selected 15 bulls from the total number offered. Some 
are young, others ready for heavy service. 
records of 30 lbs. or nearly 30 lbs. in junior form. 
yearly records. We will offer sons of Ormsby, Korndyke Lad, 


Sir Veeman Hengerveld, Dutchland Colantha, Sir Inka, and 


Practically [the entire offering is from herds under 
Federal Supervision and all are sold subject to a 60 


The sale is held in connection with the Second Annual meeting of the State Association 
at 1 p. m., January 10th, at the headquarters hotel, Hotel Yates, Syracuse, 


New York Holstein-Friesian Assn., Inc. 
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Herd Sires 






Their dams have 


Some have 



















Syracuse, N. Y. 









FOR SALE REG. HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


3 mo. old backed by large yearly and many 30 
Ib. records. Nicely marked and a fine individual. 
Price $45. aaa has pomed a clean state and 
Federal test, R. FOSTER, Catatonk, N. Y. 





for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wantr 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Ce.) McGraw, N. Y. 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. = Reasonable Prices. 


RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 











Better Write Today 


Guernsey Bull ready for service. Price $125.00. 
Pedigree and photos upon application. 11 dams 
in five generation pedigree average 11,770 pounds 
milk and 582.5 pounds fat. Traces 9 times to 
May Rose 2nd. 

FLOYD S. BARLOW 
Cooperstown N. Y. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 
DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimore Farms. C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 











HOLSTEIN BULL FOR SALE 


Sir Wandaga Colantha % White and Federal tested; 
guaranteed. A splendid “son of the richly bred bull 
Wandaga who is from the former World’s Champion 
4 year old 7 7 day butter producer “‘Wandermeere Belle 
Hengerveld.”” The dam has a record of over 24 Ib 
butter in 7 days. Daughter of King Segis Burke. 
Price $125. Registered, transferred and crated. 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARMS, Phoenix, N. Y. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


FOR SALE 


Three ‘Registered Holstein Bull Calves also Regis- 
tered Guernsey bull calf $100 each, terms to res- 
ponsible parties. All last spring calves, fine stock. 


CaNahan Cc. Elford 
ackson Center, Pa. 
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GRADE HOLSTEINS 
25 cows that are just fresh and milking 40 to 
60 Ibs. daily; 50 close springers that will weigh 
from 1100 Ibs. to 1400 Ibs. each; 100 cows due to 
freshen this Fall. These are the finest indi- 
viduals obtainable and our guarantee goes with 
them. We invite you to see our stock. Compare 
quality and prices before you purchase. Wire 
at our expense and we will meet you at the train. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
= Farms 


Telephone 116 or Cortiand, N. Y. 











100 Holstein Cows 


Some fresh with calves by their sides. Others to 
freshen in January 

large in size and from 3 to 6 yr. old. 
good cows at the right price see ours first as we aim 
to please you. Wire me when you will be here and I 


will meet you at the station. 


’ W.E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 





MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 

© and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 





For Sale—Holstein Bull 


Born June 27, i ~d Sire, a 33-Ib. = ¥ ~~ ing 


of Pontiacs . An A. BR 
ni bor ae well vi ah ent 
we s 
individual. Price tad 


Owego. under federal supervis 


eet ve 


B.Sc N.Y: 


aR 





» AS WANDAGA HERD 


A DANDY 


ing bull over half white and a beautiful in- 

fg a I 
bb. mee in a. 

65.00 takes him, registered and transferred to 


Under Federal Supervision 
Ward W. Stevens : Liverpool, N. Y- 

















fae 
As ie as RS no, a ¢ : ye 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Buy World’s Record blood Bulls $40.00 up 
Hunt Farms 


Hunt, New York 


A Crackerjack Bull Calf 
Pure Bred $125 Holstein 


Born Feb. 27th, 1921. Sire is Brother to World’s 
Champion milk producer, May Echo Sylvia. Dam 
is daughter of 32 Ib, cow and sired by bull whose 
two nearest nams average 34 Ibs. 


BROOKSIDE HERD 
R. J. Stevens, Liverpool, 





N. Y. 








WOODWARD HERD OF 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Headed by Duke of Glenside, first prize bull at 
Eastern States Exposition. We also won Grand 
Champion Cow, and First Prize herd. Have 
several promising heifers and bulls for sale, 


DONALD WOODWARD FARM, Le Roy, N. Y. 














HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALF 


im he te fs by Kin: 
as an offic co} 
milk rt 31. él Ibs. batter in7days. His aire bas wt Les 
daughters one 1g 3.07 Ibs, butter in 7days, another $1.81, 
and another 25 25.51. Second dam i ide, 608.4 ibs. milk 
and 60 Ibe butter in 7 days. Dam of this cat Small Hopes 
Cornucopia Beauty, a great granddaughter of the King of 
‘ontiacs with 265 A.R.O. doug hters, and whose grand-sire 
on sire’s side has a record of 531.1 Ibs. mf hk and 26.91 tbs. 
butter in 7 d is calf is beautifully marked, three- 
5 streight individual. Price $75.00, 


tered, transferred 
BRADLEY FULLER UTICA, N.Y. 


Beauty Fistertio Cornucopia, No. 
Pietertje Wayne, whose dam 














SWINE BREEDERS 








REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 


2 Boars ready for service. Splendid type, strong 
Gilts bred and being bred for Spring farrow. Prices 
down to Corn basis. 


W. F. McSPARRAN 
Furniss, Pa. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of 2 best type. Both sexes, 
akin; at right price: 


not 


CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





HAMPSHIRES. They are bacon type, 
EVENTUALLY you will raise them, why not 
now? Free circular, A. 8, Graybill, 


HOME FARM 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 


Gx Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., Sox A, Pa, 


BIG BERKSHIRE HOGS 


erste. FOR SIXTY DAYS, we will offer sey- 
eral choice eight-week-old boar and sow 
pigs of Soy most popular blood lines. Registered in 
your name at $12.00 each. Send us your order from 
this ad. at once. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money will be refunded t our circular. 


THE PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 
a. pane, \ 





Palmyra, 


fats) 


y dai eit ee ee 


Does a woman love 





her husband less 
when children come ? 


Which comes first, a woman’s love for her husband 
or her love for her babies? Which do you think should 
have the preference? Can a man become jealous of his 
own children? What would you do if your husband 
treated you as Duncan McKail treated Chaddie? One 
of the most stupendous of all married problems is 
handled in a fascinating manner in “The Prairie Child” 
by Arthur Stringer (Author of “The Prairie Mother’), 
beginning in Pictorial Review for: February. 


\Why Has"America One Divorce in 
Every Nine Marriages? 

Should divorce be abolished altogether? . Should it 
be made easier? Should marriage be made more diffi- 
cult? “Every woman in America should see Pictorial 
Review for February for the answers. 


“The Prairie Mother” created a sensation in Pic- 
torial Review.and when it was running we received hun- 
dreds of letters ffom our readers saying they didn’t be- 
lieve that any man could have such an insight into the 
soul of 'a woman,. They will say the same thing about 
“The Prairie Child.” It is almost unbelievable that a 
man could haye written it. - Don’t miss it for anything. 


Do You Know That You Can Now 
- Cure Worrying? 

Leading authorities state that many diseases: are 
caused by worry! -Dr..H. Addington Bruce has written 
a remarkable=article in Pictorial Review for February 
suggesting different ways of getting rid of this terrible 
foe to human’ peace, 


HAVE YOU MET ALEC & AL?: 


At last—just what you’ve been waiting for—amusement without vulgarity, the ideal: Comic:feature for: your 
children—Alec and Al and The Nibbler Boys appearing exclusively in: Pictorial Review each month. . Every 


issue gives you two pages in beautiful colors of the qt aintest and funniest kiddie mere ‘ever pai created by 


the one artist who understands the heart of a child— 


Hi. ‘Twelvetrees. Don’t miss 


and Al in the February issue. 


Pictorial Review Patterns and Guides 20c'to 35¢:each. © 
Pictorial Review Patterns and Cutting and Construction Guides are only!20c. aid 35¢ each. Why pay 45c to 
50c for others? With the aid of-the patented Cutting and Construction te a child can lay out a Pictorial Re- 
view Pattern like an expert. See the beautiful advance fashions in the Febttiary issue. 


Pictorial Review 


Special Getting Acquainted Offer 


Cut off, sign and mail the attached cOupon and we will enter your subscription to Pictorial Review for nine 
months;-sending you the February issue right away. If for any reason you do not care to continue receiving it after 


you have read the first issue, notify us and ‘that endsg it. 
after the holidays. 





The Pictorial Review Company, 7th Ave., 39th St., New York City 
Please enter my subscription to Pictorial Review for nine months for which you agree to 
dollar later on. If I notify you that I do not wish to receive the magazine after reading the first issue, you 


to cancel my order without any-obligation on my part. 


If you like it, we will send you a bill for just One Dollar 
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